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Of  France  [from  the  time  of  Charlemagne ),  and  of  England 
{from  the  Conquest),  to  the  present  time ; and  of  the  synony- 
mous Families  {in  France)  of  HALIS,  ALES,  ELIE, 
ELLIES,  HELIS,  etc.,  and  {in  England)  of  ALIS,  FITZ- 
ELLIS,  ELLICE,  EYLES,  EALES,  ALISON,  ELLI- 
SON, etc.,  including  the  following  Families  of  the  same 
origin,  viz.,  Marshall  {Earls  of  Pembroke),  Deivill,  De 
la  Mare,  Damory,  Cantalupe,  and  Auberville  {Barons), 
Raleigh,  Yenour,  Pontdelarche,  Punchardun,  Norman, 
Kiddall,  Ferby,  Hauvill,  Amundeville,  Helsham,  Day- 
vill,  Disney,  Doisnel,  Cerne,  Plumstead,  Burningham, 
Fitz-Walter,  Redisham,  Combe,  etc. 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH  ELLIS,  Esq. 
barrister-at-law. 


The  object  of  the  following  Essay  will  be  to  show  that  most  of 
the  Ellises  of  England  descend  from  a Norman  ancestor,  who 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror;  and  that  he,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  Ellises,  or  synonymous  families  of  France,  was 
descended  from  the  early  kings  of  that  country;  and,  as  such, 
bore  the  royal  fleurs  de  lis,  the  name  being  originally  Elias,  or 
Louis. 

The  subject  therefore  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first,  we  shall  treat  of  the  origin  of  the  Ellises  of  England ; 
in  the  second,  of  those  of  France. 

Part  I. 

Investigation  proves,  from  authentic  written  evidences,  from 
the  Conquest  downwards,  that  the  name  of  Ellis,  like  most 
nam . o,  was  spelt  very  variously,  amongst  others,  in  the  follow- 
ing different  ways : — 

Alis,  Halis,  and  Hallis; 

Elias,  and  Helias ; 

Elis,  Ellis,  Elies,  Ellys,  and  Elys; 

Elice,  Ellice ; 

Hellis,  Hellys,  Hilles,  Helles ; 

Hollis,  Holys,  Holies ; 

lies,  Ilys ; 

Eyles,  Eales. 
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The  earliest  document  in  which  the  name  is  found  in  this 
country  is  the  Domesday  Survey , which  was  finished  a.d.  1086.1 
There  it  occurs  twice  : in  Hants,  as  Alls,  and  in  Norfolk  as  Helias. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  form  in  any  of  the  copies  of  the 
Battle  Abbey  Roll ; but  had  not  this  celebrated  monastic  record 
been  long  since  rejected  as  a faithful  list  of  the  families  who 
fought  at  Hastings,  the  invaluable  register  of  feudal  proprietors, 
made  by  order  of  the  Conqueror,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
would  be  exclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  as  are  men- 
tioned by  their  surnames,  though,  as  many  are  not  so  specified, 
the  converse  will  not  hold  true. 

In  Hampshire  “ William  Alis ” is  mentioned  as  holding 
“Ellatune,”  in  Manbridge  hundred,  as  tenant-in-chief  of  the 
king.2  This  manor  was  rated  at  three  hides,  about  360  acres,  and 

1 It  must  be  here  premised,  that  the  ordinary  printed  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  such  MSS.  as  have  facilities  of  reference,  as  well  as  some 
deeds  and  cartularies,  have  been  consulted  for  the  materials  of  these  pages. 
Unfortunately,  county  histories  do  not  exist  for  those  counties  in  which, 
in  early  periods,  the  Ellises  and  Eitz-Ellises  flourished,  viz.,  Hants,  Devon, 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Berkshire,  Oxon ; and  the  vast  mass  of  MS.  docu- 
ments, public  and  private,  that  would  reveal  many  important  facts,  are 
almost  practically  useless  (except  with  the  labour  of  a life),  till  printed 
with  indexes.  Otherwise  the  amount  of  such  materials  in  existence  is 
almost  incredible.  In  the  British  Museum  are  deposited  upwards  of 
40,000  deeds  and  charters;  the  Public  Record  Offices  contain  an  enor- 
mous collection  of  public  and  private  documents ; whilst  the  number  in 
private  hands  must  amount  literally  to  millions,  as  one  English  nobleman, 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  possesses  upwards  of  a million  of  deeds,  &c., 
arranged  in  the  muniment-room  of  Ashridge. — (Lipscomb’s Bucks,  iii,  89 1.) 

2 There  is  a “ William,”  a considerable  under-tenant  of  Hugh  de  Port, 
in  this  county,  who  might  have  been  this  William  Alis.  A “ William  ” 
holds  several  manors  of  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  in  Yorkshire,  who,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, was  William  Alis,  and  amongst  them  was  “ Scanlan.”  In  the 
Liber  Niger  (1166)  there  occurs  an  Elias  de  Eschanlande,  the  holder  of 
two  knights’  fees  and  one-third.  There  is  reason  to  believe  (Elias  de  Port 
and  Giraldus  de  Port  occurring  as  witnesses,  in  1089,  to  a charter,  given 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  History  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis , p.  90),  that  the 
baronial  family  of  Port  was  of  common  origin  with  the  Ellises,  and  that 
they  bore  originally  fieurs  de  Us.  The  family  of  Portman  certainly  did  in 
the  thirteenth  century ; and  from  the  following  facts  it  would  appear  that 
the  two  names  are  synonymous.  Temp.  Rich.  I.  Adam  de  Port  is  party 
to  a plea  of  land  in  Beeding,  co.  Sussex,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Lord  Braose. 
(Abbreviatio Flac.  p.  5.)  Adam  deBedynges  occurs  as  a witness  to  a deed 
of  one  of  the  Braoses,  about  this  period.  In  1290,  Adam  Portman  is 
mentioned  in  an  instrument  as  a parishioner  of  Sele,  alias  Beeding  (Cart- 
wright’s Rape  of  Br  amber,  pp.  225-6).  Adam  was  a family  name  of  the 
Ports ; so  was  Henry,  as  also  of  the  Cobhams  in  Kent,  who,  with  the 
Pluckleys,  a supposed  offset,  bore  fieurs  de  lis.  The  Cobhams  owned  a 
good  deal  of  land  in  Kent  that  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Ports,  or 
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its  annual  value  was  assessed  at  £6.  7s.,  a sum  of  equivalent  value 
to  fifty  times  the  amount  in  the  present  day.  The  next  record 
in  which  we  find  mention  of  this  property,  is  the  Testa  de  Nevill, 
compiled  temp.  Henry  III.,  where  it  is  styled  “ Auditon,”  and  is 
held  by  Roger  Alys,  as  half  a knight’s  fee,  of  Isabella  Mortimer, 
instead  of  the  crown.  The  next  and  last  notice  of  this  property, 
is  in  the  Inquisitiones  post  Mortem  (iii.  231)  22  Ric.  II.,  where 
Roger  Elys  is  stated  to  have  died  seized  of  Auditon,  which  he 
held  as  half  a knight’s  fee,  of  Roger  de  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 
After  this  period  no  further  notice  of  this  place  is  met  with  in 
the  printed  public  records.  Whether  it  continued  in  the  Ellises, 
and,  if  so,  how  long,  or  was  soon  after  sold,  or  passed  into  other 
families  by  marriage,  does  not  appear ; but,  as  the  name  of  Ellis 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  List  of  Gentry  for  the  County,  12  Hen.VI., 
and  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  Heraldic  Visitations  which  were 
made  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  is  probable 
that  about  the  time  of  the  W ars  of  the  Roses,  this  family,  owning 
Allington  1 (as  it  is  now  called),  became  extinct  or  obscure,  and 
that  its  property  passed  into  other  hands.  We  have  thus  seen 
the  Ellatune  of  1086  continue  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  in 
the  descendants  of  William  Alis,  its  then  owner;  for,  though  the 
descent  is  not  traced  from  generation  to  generation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  the  scattered  notices  cited,  of  the  identity  of  the 
family  and  the  property  till  the  time  of  Richard  II. 

We  now  return  to  the  other  Domesday  notice,  that  of  "Helius,” 
or  “ Elias,”  who  with  others  holds  manors  of  the  Bishop  of 
Thetford  or  Norwich.  Blomefield  and  Parkin,  the  historians 
of  the  county,  identify  Burlingham  and  Plumstead  as  held  by 
Elias,  whose  successors  and  descendants  founded  two  families  so 
named  from  their  manors.  The  family  of  Burlingham  bore  five 
fleurs  de  lis  on  a cross  or  a saltire  for  their  arms ; and  that  of 
Plumstead  one  fleur  de  lis,  with  a label  in  chief.  Temp.  Ric.  I., 
Robert  Elias  is  witness  to  a charter,  wherein  William  de  Plum- 
stede  had  certain  lands  confirmed  to  him.  The  question  now 
arises,  who  was  the  "Elias”  of  Domesday?  Was  it  William 
Alis  ? For  the  same  individual  is  sometimes  mentioned  by  his 
Christian  name,  sometimes  by  that  and  his  surname,  sometimes 
by  his  official  character,  sometimes  by  his  own  and  his  father’s 
Christian  name,  and  occasionally  by  his  surname  only.  Collateral 
circumstances,  and  a deduction  of  the  descent  of  the  property, 
are  therefore  often  the  only  means  of  identifying  a proprietor 
named  in  Domesday.  The  only  collateral  circumstance  here 
presented,  is  the  occurrence  of  fleurs  de  lis  in  the  arms  of  the 

of  which  they  were  lords  paramount.  They  and  the  Apulderfields,  it  is 
very  probable,  were  branches  of  the  Ports. 

1 The  family  of  Elyngton  bore  three  fleurs  de  lis  crusilly. 
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descendants  of  Elias,  those  bearings  being  also  the  charges  pre- 
valent in  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  presumed  descendants  of 
William  Alis,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter : there  is  therefore  little 
doubt  that  he  and  Elias,  if  not  the  same  person,  were  very  nearly 
related.  The  name  of  Elias  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  Saxon 
proprietors  of  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  and  otherwise  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  by  the  Saxons. 

M.  L’Echaude  D’Anisy,  in  his  elaborate  Recherches  sur  les 
Families  de  Domesday — of  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  only  a 
specimen  was  published — speaking  of  William  Alis,  says  that 
he  followed  the  Duke  of  Normandy  into  England,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  a family  of  Upper  Normandy,  now  little  known, 
which  had  its  seat  at  the  parish  of  Alis  or  Alisay,  near  Pont  de 
Y Arche,  and  that  his  great-grandson,  William  Alis,  with  others, 
paid  a fine  for  countenancing  the  marriage  of  Robert  de  Sackvill, 
a.d.  1184,  to  which  the  King,  Henry  II.,  was  opposed.1  As  to 
the  presence  of  William  Alis  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  it  will 
appear  hereafter  almost  impossible,  from  his  age  at  the  time. 
M.  D’Anisy,  it  is  presumed,  made  this  statement  on  no  other 
authority  than  Domesday,  which  is  a record  not  of  the  warriors 
who  accompanied  the  Conqueror,  but  of  the  feudal  proprietors  of 
England  twenty  years  afterwards. 

Again,  we  do  not  know  if  it  is  a fact,  or  simply  a calcu- 
lation of  descents,  that  the  one  William  Alis  was  great-grandson 
of  the  other.  As  to  William  Alis  or  his  descendants  owning 
Alisay,2 3  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  (as  we  shall  here- 
after see),  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  Alises  of  Normandy 
were  descended  from  him.  But,  however  this  may  have  been, 
the  William  Halis  of  Domesday  was  a person  of  no  slight  im- 
portance in  his  day,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  a list  of  renowned 
Norman  lords,  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that 
of  Philip  Augustus  of  France.  His  name  occurs  thrice  in  the 
pages  of  Ordericus  Vitalise  Eustace,  Earl  of  Brettville,  he 

1 The  Sackvilles  and  Alises  were  probably  allied  by  marriage.  Elias 
de  Sackville  was  grandson  of  Herbrand  de  Sackville,  who  lived  temp. 
Will.  I.  The  latter  had  a daughter  married  to  Walter,  Lord  of  Aufay,  who 
amongst  other  sons,  had  one  named  Elias  (Collins’  Peerage,  ii.  260).  Sir 
Robert  de  Sackville,  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  with  Richard  I.,  was 
probably  the  Robert  mentioned  in  the  text;  he  too  had  a son  named 
Elias. 

2 Alisay  is  a long,  straggling,  prettily  situated  village,  containing  several 
good  houses,  within  a mile  of  the  Pont  de  l’Arche  station,  on  the  Rouen 
and  Paris  Railway,  and,  being  close  to  and  parallel  with  it,  is  visible  by 
all  travellers,  and  its  substantially  built  church-tower  is  a conspicuous 
object. 

3 The  English  translator  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  states,  that  William  Alis 
was  one  of  the  principal  vassals  of  the  lords  of  Breteuil ; and  that  his 
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says,  speaking  of  an  engagement  that  took  place  near  Ivery, 
in  1091,  supported  by  William  Alis  and  other  barons,  made 
a brave  resistance  to  the  enemy.1  A charter  of  William  de 
Brettville,  son  of  William  Fitz-Osborn  (Earl  of  Hereford),  con- 
firms the  donations  of  his  mesne  tenants,  William  Halis  and 
others,  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Evroult.2  William  Halis  also 
occurs  as  a witness  to  a charter  of  confirmation  of  William  de 
Brettvill.3 

It  will  be  desirable  now  to  produce  the  facts  and  reasons 
in  support  of  the  belief  that  William  Alis  and  his  family  bore 
fleurs  de  lis  for  their  arms.4  We  first  find  a pedigree  of  Fitz- 

faraily  gave  its  name  to  two  mills,  one  at  Breteuil,  the  other  at  Carentonne, 
near  Bernai,  an  estate  which  it  had  held  for  a long  period.  But  he  erro- 
neously infers  that  William  Alis  had  a father  of  the  same  name,  “ who  was 
witness,”  he  says,  “ of  the  confirmation,  by  William  Fitz-Osborne,  of  the 
grant  of  Guevnanville  to  St.  Evroult.”  This  confirmation  was  by  William 
Fitz-Osborne’s  son , William  de  Brettville,  the  feudal  superior  of  William 
Alis,  and  to  which  he  was  witness  (ii.  187).  He  also  states,  that  William 
Alis  was  donor  of  lands  to  the  Canons  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Southampton,  which  was  confirmed,  a long  time  after,  by  Geoffry  Lucy, 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

1 Ordericus  Vitalis , translated  by  Mr.  Forrester.  Ed.  Bohn,  1854. 
4 vols.  iii.  344. 

2 Ibid.,  ii.  191. 

3 Ibid.,  ii.  187. 

4 The  prevalent  opinion  amongst  writers  on  the  subject  is,  that  here- 
ditary arms  were  not  in  use  before  the  period  of  the  Crusades ; but  it  will 
be  seen,  throughout  this  essay,  it  is  assumed  that  they  were  of  a very 
much  earlier  origin  (which  opinion  the  author  has  given  at  large,  in  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  published  by  Mr.  J.  Bussell  Smith) ; indeed  the 
genealogical  deductions  herein  advanced,  are  based  on  such  an  assumption, 
and  could  for  the  most  part  never  otherwise  have  been  made : the  belief 
in  the  existence  for  centuries  before  the  Norman  Conquest  of  hereditary 
heraldic  symbols,  has  been  throughout  the  guide  and  clue  to  the  hypotheses 
and  conclusions  here  made,  and  which  they,  in  their  turn,  amply  warrant. 
It  is  quite  true  that,  at  an  early  period,  before  quartering  of  arms  was  in- 
troduced, from  the  frequent  changes  of  arms  by  families  on  marrying 
heiresses,  it  appears  that  they  were  not  hereditary,  but  such  were  excep- 
tional cases,  though,  from  the  scantiness  of  records,  such  changes  are  pro- 
minently recorded,  whilst  the  quiet  descent  of  property  is  little  noticed. 
Younger  sons  will  be  often  found  to  have  transmitted,  for  several  descents, 
the  original  arms  of  the  family,  whilst  the  chief  line  has  changed  them  in 
each  generation.  But  sometimes  the  converse  happens,  and  a cadet  re- 
linquishes the  paternal  arms,  and  adopts  those  of  a family  whose  estate 
was  acquired  by  marriage. 

The  tinctures  of  coats  of  arms  in  these  pages  are  very  often  omitted,  as 
not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  employed. 

The  armorial  bearings  quoted  are  taken  from  the  heraldic  dictionaries, 
which  do  not  profess  to  give  sources  of  information.  A dictionary,  how- 
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Ellis,1  in  which  these  bearings  occur.  Ellis  Fitz-Ellis,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Lechland,2  had  a son,  Sir  Richard,  whose  great-great- 
grand-daughter  Elizabeth,  a heiress,  married  Sir  Gilbert  St. Owen, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  Vanes,  who  quarter  her  arms,  viz.. 
Argent  a bend  between  six  fleurs  de  lis  gules.  Elyas  Fitz-Elyas, 
temp.  King  John,  pays  scutage  for  the  honour  of  [the  Earl  of] 
Gloucester.3  Sir  William  Fitz-Elyas  held  of  the  same  honour, 
at  the  same  time,  and  is  mentioned  in  several  records  : by  Emma, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Fulke  Bray,  he  acquired  the  manors  of 
Ockley,Wormenhall,  and  Waterpirie,  co.  Oxford,  which  remained 
in  his  descendants  to  the  time  of  12  Henry  VI.,  or  perhaps  later, 
when  John  Fitz -Ellis  is  recorded  in  the  list  of  the  gentry  of 
that  county.  This  family  bore  also,  Argent  a bend  between  six 
fleurs  de  lis  gules,  as  they  appeared  in  the  east  window  of  a 
chapel  in  Waterpirie  Church,  where  also  there  are  or  were  a 
monument  of  a man  in  armour,  kneeling,  and  on  his  surcoat 
these  arms ; and  in  an  arch  of  the  wall  of  the  chapel  a Knight 
Templar,  with  the  same  arms  on  his  shield.4 

These  bearings,  with  a canton  ermine,  are  also  attributed  to 
the  name  of  Fitz-Ellis  in  the  heraldic  dictionaries.  The  Dukes 
and  Earls  of  Brittany,  and  their  descendants,  bearing  other 
names,  bore  ermine  for  their  coat  armour.  Conan  and  Alan 
were  their  prevalent  family  names.  Now,  in  1166  (12  Henry  II.), 
Conan  Fitz -Elias,  then  under  age,  held  lands  of  the  Earl  of 
Britanny ; at  the  same  time,  William  Fitz-Ellis,  also  under  age, 
held  lands  in  Essex,  as  did  Alan  Fitz-Ellis  temp.  King  John,  if 
not  earlier.  Elias,  the  Chamberlain,  in  the  twelfth  century,  was 
a benefactor  to  St.John's  Abbey,  Colchester.  “Elias  Camerarius 
meus,"  is  a witness  to  a charter  of  William  Earl  of  Albini,A.D.1170. 
This  might  have  been  the  Ellis  Fitz-Ellis  previously  mentioned. 
These  four  Fitz-Ellises  were  probably  brothers.  Who  was  their 
father?  He  could  not  be  living  in  1166,  because  Conan  and 

ever,  that  would  do  so,  would  supply  a great  desideratum.  It  would  be 
of  great  assistance  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  if  the  earliest  period  at 
which  a coat  of  arms  is  found,  were  given  along  with  the  authority, 
whether  a roll  of  arms,  stained  glass,  church  monument,  or  heraldic 
visitation. 

1 Harl.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  1548,  p.  58. 

2 This  place  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Record  publications  : it  is 
probably  the  “ Lessland  ” of  Domesday  in  Hants,  afterwards  called  Lites- 
land  or  Luceland.  A family,  of  the  name  of  Lechland,  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  at  Colliton,  in  Devonshire,  as  appears 
by  a notice  in  the  Visitation  of  that  county  (. Karl . MSS.  1020,  p.325); 
and  three  descents  of  a branch  are  given  in  the  Visitation  of  London, 
1634  ( Harl . MSS.  1476) ; but  without  arms  in  either  case. 

8 Rotuli  Cancellari,  p.  56. 

4 M.  I.,  in  Oxon,  Bucks,  and  Berks  {Harl.  MSS.  4170,  p.  10). 
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Alan  were  then  minors,  and  in  ward.  Robert  Camcrarius  is 
mentioned  along*  with  William  de  la  Mara,  in  the  Pipe  Roll , 1131, 
as  vassals  of  Stephen  Earl  of  Brittany,  in  Yorkshire.  Robert, 
the  Chamberlain  of  Conan,  Earl  of  Brittany  (who  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1165),  founded  Denny  Abbey,  in  Cambridgeshire,  of 
which  he  became  a monk.  Conan  confirms  the  foundation  charter 
of  Robert,  and  his  confirmation  is  witnessed  by  Ralph  Came- 
rarius,  Nigellus  filius  Camerarii,  Henry  de  Camera,  and  John  de 
Camera,  doubtless  the  sons  of  Robert,  Ralph  apparently  succeed- 
ing his  father  in  his  office,  his  brothers  inheriting  the  name.1 
This  Robert  was  not  improbably  cousin  of  William  de  Mara,  and 
son  of  the  first  Robert  de  Yenuz  (or  Punchardon,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter),  another  son,  being,  there  is  little  doubt,  “ Elias,  the 
son  of  Robert”  (witness,  along  with  William  de  Mara,  to  a 
charter  of  John,  son  of  Gilbert  Marshal).  This  Elias  might 
have  been  father  of  the  four  Fitz -Ellises  in  question.  Robert's 
children  they  could  hardly  be,  for  they  had  different  Christian 
and  surnames,  though  subsequently  the  name  of  Fitz-Ellis  seems 
to  have  been  borne,  as  well  as  de  Camera,  by  families  so  styled,  of 
Newton-in-the- Willows,  who  were  undoubtedly  his  descendants.2 
Marrigg  Abbey,  co.  York,  was  founded  by  Roger  de  Aske, 
temp.  Henry  II.  The  De  Cameras,  for  several  generations,  are 
met  with  as  witnesses  to  charters  of  donors  to  this  establishment, 
and  they  also  occur  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill  for  Lincolnshire. 
There  is  a charter,  without  date  (apparently  temp.  King  John), 
of  Robert  Fitz-Ellis,  junior,  of  Newton.  Robert  Fitz-Ellis,  of 
Newton,  is  a witness  to  a charter  of  Elias,  son  of  Philip  de 
Mortun,  about  the  beginning  of  Henry  III.  And  about  this 
time  occurs  Elias,  the  son  of  Robert  de  Camera  de  Newton,  and 
Ada  his  wife.  In  the  Roll  of  Arms,  temp , Edward  III.  [Coll. 
Top.  et  Gen . ii.  320),  Robert  Fitz-Ellis,  of  Newton,  is  stated  to 
bear  Argent , a chief  azure  dancette.  Argent,  on  a chief  indented 
gules,  a lion  passant  or,  are  given  as  the  arms  of  Chamber  (in 
the  dictionaries),  and  ermine  on  a chief  indented  azure,  three 
cronells  (perhaps  fleurs  de  Us)  or,  as  the  coat  of  Chamberlain : 
the  former  closely  resembles  a coat  of  Ribald  of  Middleham,  and 
of  Middleham  (descendants  of  the  Earls  of  Brittany),  viz.,  or,  on 
a chief,  indented  azure,  a lion  passant  or.  A heiress  of  one  of 
this  family,  there  is  therefore  little  doubt,  married  a Fitz-Ellis, 
of  Newton;  and  the  canton  ermine,  in  the  coat  of  Fitz-Ellis, 

1 Dugdale’s  Monast.  vi.  1552. 

2 In  Berry’s  Ordinary  of  Arms , per  pale  sable  and  azure,  three  fleurs  de 
lis  or,  are  assigned  to  the  name  of  Newton,  which  name  was  sometimes 
assumed  by  these  Fitz-Ellises.  See,  in  the  Collectanea  Topographica  et 
Genealogica , vol.  v.  p.  114,  many  abstracts  of  their  charters,  from  the 
Cartulary  of  Marrigg  Abbey,  co.  York. 
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was  doubtless  acquired  by  a match  with  some  descendant  of 
these  earls,  and  was  the  “ difference”  borne  by  Conan  and  Alan 
Eitz-Ellis,  descended  from  such  match.  Parenthetical  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  identity  of  Venuz  and  Punchardun  (dis- 
cussed hereafter) : it  must  not  be  here  forgotten  that  Roger  de 
Punchardun  and  his  wife  gave  lands  in  Eletham  (of  which  Robert 
the  Chamberlain  was  lord)  to  Marrigg  Abbey,  before  the  time  of 
Edward  III. 

A Gerard  Eitz-Elyas  and  Ralph  Eitz-Elyas  occur  in  Devon- 
shire, in  1166,  as  mesne  tenants  in  that  county;  but  nothing 
further  is  known  of  them  to  determine  whether  Elyas  were  their 
father’s  Christian  or  surname,  though  it  is  probably  the  latter. 

Henry,  at  an  early  period,  seems  to  have  been  a favourite 
name  with  the  Fitz-Ellises  and  Ellises.1  In  the  Chartulary  of 
the  Priory  of  Christ  Church,  co.  Hants,  there  is  a charter,  dated 
15  Edward  III.,  of  “ Henricus  filius  Elyae  dictus  Wyrle , filius  et 
hseres  Henrici  Eitz-Elys.”  An  ancient  coat  of  the  Wyrleys,  of 
Staffordshire,  is  six  fleurs  de  lis.  Hugh,  William,  Walter,  Gil- 
bert, and  John,  were  the  principal  Christian  names  of  the  knightly 
family  of  Redisham,  of  Suffolk.  The  manor  of  Little  Redisham, 
in  that  county,  belonged  to  that  family,  and  contained  the  three 
lordships  of  Strattons,  Elyses , and  Redisham  Hall.2  They  bore 
six  fleurs  de  lis  for  their  arms,  and  were  probably  originally  a 
branch  of  the  Alises,  of  Hants,  Walter  de  Halis  conveying,  in 
1339  (probably  as  trustee),  the  manor  of  Redisham  Parva  to 
Edmund  de  Redisham  and  Alice  his  wife.3 

A striking  coincidence,  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  now 
under  consideration*  presents  itself  in  the  frequent  occurrence, 
at  an  early  period,  of  the  Christian  name  of  Elias,  in  offshoots  of 
families  who  bore  one  or  more  fleurs  de  lis  as  part  of  their  armo- 
rial bearings.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  was,  doubtless,  a 
direct  male  descent  from  an  Ellis;  in  the  others,  probably  a 
descent  from  a heiress  of  the  name.4 

1 Henry  de  la  Mare  was  the  presumed  son  of  William  Alis,  and  Henry 
de  Kilpec  his  presumed  grandson. 

2 Suckling’s  Suffolk. 

3 Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  19,112,  p.  . 

4 Elias  de  Constantine  occurs  in  1166,  in  the  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii , as 
mesne  tenant  in  Shropshire : this  family  bore  leopards’  heads  and  fleurs 
de  lis. 

Elias  de  Somery  occurs  in  the  same  record,  as  mesne  tenant,  in  Essex. 
To  this  family  is  given  a coat — fretty,  on  a canton,  a fleur  de  lis;  and  in 
Shaw’s  Staffordshire  (ii.  139),  another,  viz.,  two  lions  passant,  in  their 
mouths  a fleur  de  lis. 

Elias  de  Morton,  temp.  Henry  III. — arms  : six  fleurs  de  lis. — (Hasted’s 
Kent,  xi.  152.) 

Elias  de  Swale  ( Testa  de  Nevill , temp.  Henry  III.,  Yorkshire,) — arms  : 
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We  must  here  notice  the  tradition  that  the  Ellises  of  Kiddall 
in  Berwick-in-Elmete,  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  and  therefore  all 
the  Ellises  who  bore  the  same  arms  and  crest  (viz.,  or,  on  a cross 
sable,  five  crescents  argent — the  crest  being  a female  proper, 
her  hair  dishevelled  or),  originally  assumed  by  Sir  Archibald 
Ellys,  a Crusader  under  Richard  I.,  were  descended  from  an 
ancestor  (it  is  presumed,  William  Alis)  who  came  in  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  received  from  him  large  grants  of  land 
in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  The  most  striking  and  interest- 
ing fact,  in  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  is  certainly  this : — 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Alisons  bore  originally  three  fleurs  de 
Us  for  their  arms,  the  name  of  Archibald  existing  in  the  family 
from  time  immemorial.  This  was  ascertained  by  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald Alison,  father  of  the  present  distinguished  historian.  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  Bart.  And  in  the  heraldic  dictionaries  the 
following  is  given  as  a coat  of  Alison,  viz.,  party  per  bend  gules 
and  or , a fleur  de  lis  counter  changed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  families  (that  is,  a succession  of 
generations)  of  the  name  of  Ellis  who  were  most  distinguished 
for  the.  last  five  hundred  years,  and  of  whom  therefore  the  most 
information  exists  in  the  shape  of  compiled  pedigrees,  are  those 
of  whom  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  they  or  their  ancestors 
ever  bore  fleurs  de  lis , viz.,  the  Yorkshire  and  Kentish  Ellises  of 
a common  stock,  and  the  Lincolnshire  Ellises,  though  probably 
of  the  same  origin,  yet  bearing  different  arms.  But  there  are, 
notwithstanding,  so  many  detached  circumstances  and  facts  re- 
specting synonymous  and  evidently  kindred  families,  and  allied 
families  of  other  names,  that,  assembled  and  compared,  amount 
to  an  accumulation  of  presumptive  evidence  as  comes  little 

azure,  a bend  nebuly  argent,  in  the  sinister  chief  a canton,  charged  with  a 
fleur  de  lis. 

Elias  de  Hinton,  in  1166  {Liber  Niger'),  held  four  knights’  fees,  as  mesne 
tenant  in  Essex.  The  arms  of  this  family  were  composed  of  fleurs  de  lis , 
and  one  of  their  crests  contained  a snake,  or  adder,  or  eel.  “ Hinton,”  in 
Oxfordshire  (which  probably  gave  name  to  this  family),  was  held,  at  the 
Domesday  Survey,  by  “William”  (Alis?),  of  Milo  Crispin. 

Elias  de  Marcy,  or  Massy,  held  half  a knight’s  fee  of  Robert  Marmion, 
in  Warwickshire,  1166  ( Liber  Niger).  The  Massy s of  Podington,  co. 
Cheshire,  bore  quarterly,  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  three  fleurs  de  lis. 
— Ormerod’s  Cheshire. 

Elias  de  Aubeney,  or  Albini,  1166  ( Liber  Niger),  and  another,  a baron 
of  the  realm,  1305.  One  coat  assigned  to  Daubeney  is,  gules  a fess  fusilly, 
each  fusil  charged  with  a fleur  de  lis  sable,  in  chief  three  martlets  or. 

Elias  de  Thorp  held  (1166)  a quarter  of  a knight’s  fee  in  Yorkshire 
( Liber  Niger).  Argent,  a fesse  between  six  (and  three)  fleurs  de  lis  gules, 
is  one  of  the  coats  of  Thorp. 

The  families  of  Croc,  Broc,  Buron,  Shillingheld,  Erdington,  Marshal, 
Lenham,  &c.,  in  which  the  name  of  Elias  occurs,  are  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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short  of  demonstration,  and  tend  to  establish  the  principal  points 
in  question,  viz.,  the  descent  of  most  of  the  Ellises  from  the 
William  Alis  of  Domesday,  and  that  fleurs  de  lis  were  his  armo- 
rial bearings. 

We  find  then  fleurs  de  lis  borne  by  the  following  families  of 
synonymous  name  with  Ellis,  though  unfortunately,  from  their 
obscurity  at  the  time  of  the  heraldic  visitations,  no  pedigrees 
occur  of  them,  and  otherwise,  at  any  period,  few  notices  are  to 
be  met  with  : — 

Iles  (Yorkshire). — Argent,  a fess  engrailed  sable,  in  chief  three  fleurs 
de  lis  of  the  last. 

Iley. — Argent,  a fess  engrailed  between  six  fleurs  de  lis  sable. 

Olley  (London  and  Norfolk). — Gules  on  a fess  embattled  argent,  two 
fleurs  de  lis  sable. 

Ely. — Argent,  a fess  engrailed  between  six  fleurs  de  lis  gules. 

Eyles. — Argent,  a fess  engrailed  sable,  in  chief  three  fleurs  de  lis  of 
the  last. 

Eyles. — Argent,  a chevron  engrailed  sable,  in  chief  three  fleurs  de  lis 
of  the  last. 

Hill  and  Hilles  (Kent). — Azure,  a chevron  between  three  fleurs  de 
lis  argent. 

Hulles. — Azure,  a chevron  between  three  fleurs  de  lis  or. 

That  the  Ellises  of  Kiddall  and  Kent,  bearing  the  same  arms 
and  crest,  and  adopting  in  common,  as  favourite  Christian  names, 
William,  John,  and  Thomas,  were  of  common  origin,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt ; 1 in  the  latter  county  the  visitation 

1 In  the  Testa  deNevill,  p.  216,  we  meet  with  a Simon  Kidel,  at  Boches- 
ter.  The  Kiddalls  of  Lincolnshire,  of  whom  a pedigree,  containing  twelve 
descents,  was  entered  at  the  visitations  of  that  county,  1564-92,  doubtless 
took  their  name  from  Kiddall,  the  seat  of  the  Ellises,  who  probably  ob- 
tained it  by  marriage,  which  a frequent  crest  of  the  Ellises,  a goat’s  head, 
would  seem  to  indicate,  this  being  the  crest  of  the  Kiddalls.  The  Eerbies 
of  Kent  settled  there  temp.  Edward  II.,  and,  bearing  a fess  between  three 
goats’  heads  erased,  were  probably  descended  from  Adam  de  Kiddall  of 
Eereby,  co.  Lincoln,  son  of  Thomas,  the  first  in  the  pedigree. 

The  goat’s  head  erased  is  also  the  crest  of  the  ancient  family  of  Morton 
(formerly  Marton,  of  Marton  in  Yorkshire),  and  is  the  charge  in  the  first 
and  fourth  quarters  of  their  quarterly  shield.  Genealogical  circumstances 
indicate  a common  descent  of  this  family  with  the  Kiddalls  and  Ellises. 
In  the  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica  are  abstracts  of  several  of 
their  deeds,  many  of  whose  witnesses  bear  the  Christian  name  of  Elias. 
The  first  of  the  family  is  Sir  Simon  de  Marton,  living  about  the  time  of 
King  John.  There  was  also  a William  de  Marton,  of  Lincolnshire,  living 
earlier,  viz.,  23  Henry  II.  (Madox’s  Exch.).  At  an  early  period  we  have 
Elias,  son  of  Philip  de  Marton,  probably  the  Elias  Morton,  of  Kent,  men- 
tioned by  Hasted,  as  bearing  six  fleurs  de  lis.  Now,  in  18  Henry  II.,  we 
find  a Symon  Eitz-Elias,  who  fines  for  the  lands  of  Osbert  Martel,  in  Essex 
and  Herts.  (Madox’s  Exch.)  It  will  be  remembered,  there  was  a Philip 
Alis,  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Niger , 1166.  Ho  not  then  all  these  circum- 
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carries  them  back  to  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  when  William 
Ellis,  at  the  head  of  the  pedigree,  was  attorney- general  to  that 
monarch ; but  there  is  ample  evidence,  that  at  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  they  occupied  the  rank  of  gentry,  and  had  consider- 
able landed  property  in  the  county ; therefore  they  bore  arms, 
and,  at  that  early  period,  their  own,  and  not  by  assumption  the 
arms  of  another  family.  Now,  the  visitations  of  Yorkshire  do 
not  carry  the  Ellises  of  Kiddall  farther  back  than  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  though  there  is  other  evidence  that  they 
were  settled  at  Kiddall  more  than  a century  before,  if  not  at  the 
time  of  King  John.1  Still  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  Kentish  Ellises  an  offshoot  of  the  Yorkshire  family,  but  that 
both  branched  off  from  the  Alises  of  Allington  in  Hampshire, 
about  the  time  of  King  John,  the  evidences  for  which,  as  regards 
the  Kentish  Ellises,  are  very  circumstantial. 

Temp.  King  John,  Walkelin  Alius  Engerand  impleads  Geoffrey 
Eitz-Elis  for  half  an  hide  of  land  in  Froille,  co.  Hants,  where 
the  latter  says  he  has  several  farms.2  Elias  de  Eroille  occurs  in 
the  same  rolls.3  The  arms  of  Froyle  are  three  lions'  gambs. 
The  name  of  Geoffry  Fitz-Elis  occurs  also,  at  the  same  time,  in 
Kent.4  The  family  of  Newdigate,  of  Newdigate,  co.  Surrey, 
bore  three  lions'  gambs  also,  and  for  a crest  aj deur  de  lis.  The 
Earls  of  Warren  were  lords  paramount  of  both  Newdigate  and 
Froille.  The  first  of  the  Newdigates  in  the  pedigree  is  John 
de  N.,  who  lived  14th  King  John,  and  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances render  it  probable  that  he  and  the  Froilles  were  a branch 
of  the  Fitz-Ellises  who  bore  lions'  gambs  in  substitution  of 
fleurs  de  lis.  Argent,  a fess  sable  between  three  lions'  gambs 
erased  bend  ways  within  a bordure  gules,  were  the  arms  of  Erding- 
ton.  Elias  de  Erdinton  occurs  temp.  King  J ohn,  in  Surrey  ; 
Ertingdon,  or  Arthington,  is  a subinfeudation  of  the  manor  of 

stances  point  to  a common  origin  ? The  family  of  Kyme  was  a Lincoln- 
shire one,  and  at  an  early  period  the  names  of  Simon  and  Philip  were  its 
prevalent  Christian  names : their  arms  were  a chevron.  Might  not  then 
a son  of  the  William  Alis  of  Domesday  have  married  a lady  of  this  family, 
and  thus  have  introduced  the  names  of  Simon  and  Philip  above  men- 
tioned, and  have  furnished  the  chevron  in  the  arms  of  Hilles  and  Ayns- 
comb  of  Kent  ? These  two  families,  that  is,  Helles  and  Swanscomb,  the 
Kiddalls,  Prest wicks  (originally  Ellis),  and  perhaps  the  Mart'ons,  at  an 
early  period,  had  an  Adam,  which  name  seems  to  have  come  from  one 
source,  perhaps  the  Kymes.  There  was  besides,  in  1166,  an  Adam  de 
Froyle,  which  family  we  have  seen  must  have  been  originally  Ellis. 

1 A “ William  Elyas,”  of  Yorkshire,  is  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of 
that  period. 

2 Rot.  Curia  Regis , p.  362. 

3 Page  91. 

4 Rotuli  Cancellari , 3 John,  p.  221. 
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Godaiming,  and  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Ralph  deBroc,  whose 
family  bore  fleurs  de  lis,  and  were  connected  with  the  Ellises. 
Elias  de  Shillingheld  held  half  a knight's  fee  in  Kent,  1166: 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Chippingdale  is  a corruption  of  this 
word ; this  family  bore  for  their  arms,  semee  of  fleurs  de  lis  and 
two  lions'  paws,  their  crest  being  a lion's  paw  holding  a fleur  de 
lis.1  Again,  the  family  of  Austin  of  Kent,  bore  a chevron 
between  three  lions'  gambs : in  a Subsidy  Roll  for  Kent,  temp. 
Edward  III.,  occurs  Elias  Austyn  of  Dartford.  It  is  difficult, 
from  analogous  cases,  not  to  believe  in  a close  connection  between 
these  arms  and  families.  And  a combination  of  the  lion's  paw 
and  fleur  de  lis  is  met  with  in  the  crest  of  Thomas  lies,  interred 
in  St.  Faith's  Church,  London,  whose  arms  and  crest  are  de- 
picted on  his  monument,  viz.,  Argent,  a fess  engrailed,  and 
in  chief  three  fleurs  de  lis  sable,2  the  crest  being  a lion's 
gamb  fessways  argent,  holding  a fleur  de  lis  sable.3  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  family  of  this  Thomas  lies  was  early  settled 
in  Kent,  as  the  same  arms  are  borne  by  Eyles,  which  family,  in 
one  of  its  branches,  bore  a chevron  engrailed  instead  of  a fess. 
Similar  arms,  viz.,  Gules  a chevron  engrailed  ermine , on  a chief 
argent  three  fleurs  de  lis  sable,  quartered  with  azure,  three  snakes 
or  fishes  wavy  fessways  in  pale  argent,  are  the  arms  of  Keyser 
of  Hollingbourne  in  Kent,  and  are  quartered  by  Challenor  of 
Sussex.4  And  they  were  formerly  on  a brass  monument  in  that 
church.  (Hasted's  Kent,  8vo.  ed.  v.  475.)  Eales,  or  Ellis,  of 
Wilts,5  bear  three  eels  or  snakes.  Richard  Duket  held,  temp . 
Henry  III.,  a knight's  fee  at  Eltham,  of  the  honour  of  Glou- 
cester.6 This  family  (whose  name  is  a corruption  of  De  Haket) 
bore  eels  or  snakes,  and  also  fleurs  de  lis,  for  their  arms.  The 
manor  of  Bradsole,  in  Polton,  co.  Kent,  was  owned  by  Walter 
Haket,  temp.  Richard  I.  (Hasted's  Kent,  ix.  447)  ; and  Kirkby 
Court,  in  Horton- Kirkby,  was  sold  by  Sir  Cuthbert  Hacket, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1626,  who  bore  three  fleurs  de  lis  be- 
tween two  bendlets,  and  was  grandson  of  Thomas  Hacket,  of 
Dartford.  [Ibid.  ii.  499.)  The  arms  of  Keyser  were  probably 
those  of  Duket,  or  Haket,  and  acquired  with  property  by  Keyser ; 
and  if  the  Hakets  were  not  a braneh  of  the  Alises,  they  were 

1 Pedigree  in  Nichols’  Leicestershire , iii.  p.  278. 

2 The  family  of  See,  or  Att-Sea,  of  Herne,  in  Kent,  bore  these  arms, 
with  the  same  colours. 

3 Karl.  MSS.  1597,  p.  9. 

4 Berry’s  Sussex  Genealogies , p.  73. 

5 Sir  John  Eyles,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  of  an  ancient  Wiltshire  family, 
was  knighted  by  King  James  II. ; his  brother,  Francis,  was  created  a 
baronet.  Their  arms  were,  Argent,  a fess  engrailed  sable,  in  chief  three 
fleurs  de  lis  of  the  last. — Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetage. 

6 Testa  de  Nevill , p.  206. 
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probably  descended  from  them  through  a female.1  Not  very  far 
from  Eltham,  viz.,  at  Darent,  a manor,  called  St.  Margaret- 
Hells,  was  owned  by  a family  called  Hells,  who  had  much  land 
besides  at  Dartford  and  Ash,  near  Sandwich.  One  of  these, 
Thomas  de  Helles,  had  a charter  of  freewarren  for  his  lands 
here,  17  Edward  I.  One  of  his  descendants,  Richard  Hills — for 
so  the  name  was  spelt  temp.  Henry  VIII. — owned  this  manor.2 
Bertram  de  Hilles,  of  this  family,  was  lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle 
temp . Henry  III.  His  descendant,  Gilbert  de  Helles,3  sheriff  of 
Kent,  30  Edward  III.,  bore  sable  a bend  argent.4  Now,  we  have 
seen  that  Hill,  or  Hilles,  of  Kent,  bore  a chevron  between  three 
fleurs  de  lis,  and  to  the  name  of  Hills  are  assigned  a coat  resem- 
bling Ellis,  of  Kennington,  in  Kent,  viz.,  a cross  between  four 
crescents  and  a chief.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Gregory  occurs 
among  the  Christian  names  of  the  Hellys^,  or  Ellises,  of  Hors- 
monden,  in  Kent.  This  name  was  prevalent  in  the  family  of 
Aynscomb,  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  who  bore  a chevron  between 
three  fleurs  de  lis , and  whose  name  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
Swanscomb,  in  Kent;  and  in  the  year  1166  there  was  a land- 
owner  in  that  county,5  who  appears  to  have  taken  his  name  from 
that  place,  viz.,  Robert  de  Swanscomb.  In  1433,  John  Hellis, 
of  Darent,  is  returned  as  one  of  the  gentry  of  the  county ; and 
in  25th  Car.  II.,  John  Ellis,  of  the  same  place,  pays  to  the  hearth 

1 In  Burke’s  Armory  it  is  stated,  that  the  Hacketts  of  Ireland  are  de- 
rived from  Sir  Paganus  de  Hackett  (descended  from  one  of  the  Conqueror’s 
barons),  who  accompanied  Henry  II.  into  that  country.  The  arms  of 
Ducat,  or  Duckett,  of  Scotland,  as  there  given,  are  Argent,  three  serpents  • 
gliding  fesswavs  in  pale  azure.  It  would  seem  that  an  eel  or  snake,  from 
its  allusive  character,  was  adopted  by  the  Ellises,  at  an  early  period,  for  a 
crest,  and  afterwards  for  arms.  It  is  found  as  a crest  by  the  De  la  Mares 
of  Oxon  ; by  the  Hintons  (presumed  descendants  of  Sir  William  Alis) ; 
by  the  Buckners  (probably  named  from  Bucknall  in  Bucks,  belonging  to 
the  Damorys) ; and  by  the  Denises  of  Kent  and  Gloucestershire,  who  bore 
fleurs  de  lis,  in  the  form  of  a hand  in  armour  grasping  a serpent,  which 
is  also  the  crest  of  the  Ellises  of  Southside  in  Scotland  (Nisbet’s  Heraldry , 

i.  408) ; and  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Ellice,  M.P.  And  (in  Harl.  MSS. 
5849,  p.  3)  a goat’s  head,  holding  in  its  mouth  a serpent,  is  the  crest  of 
the  family  of  Ellis,  bearing  for  arms,  or,  on  a cross  sable  five  crescents 
argent,  in  the  first  quarter  a mullet  pierced  gules. 

2 It  must  be  remembered  that  in  old  records,  even  in  Domesday,  the 
article  de  was  often  used  when  it  ought  not  to  have  been,  and  vice  versa. 
The  scribes  were  not  of  course  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
all  family  names ; and  the  Erench  de  or  Saxon  at  was  always  prefixed  to 
the  surname,  unless  there  were  primd  facie  proof  that  it  was  not  a 
local  one. 

3 Hasted’s  Kent,  ii.  273. 

4 Ibid.  ix.  203. 

5 Liber  Niger. 
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tax.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  these  families  of 
Hellis,  Ellis,  Helles,  and  Hills,  are  originally  of  one  stock,  as 
well  as  that  of  Aynscomb  or  Swanscomb;  and  that  they  sprang 
from  an  ancestor  or  brother  of  Sir  Archibald  Ellys,  who  had  not, 
like  him,  gone  to  the  Crusades,  and  relinquished  the  hereditary 
fleurs  de  lis  ? 1 

The  three  following  coats  of  arms  demand  a consideration  that 
will  lead  to  a wider  field  of  investigation,  which  promises  to  cor- 
roborate the  foregoing  views,  and  in  a very  interesting  way  to 
elucidate  the  whole  question  : — 

Hellis. — Sable  a fess  counter  embattled  between  three  leopards  faces  or. 

Hallis. — The  same,  except  the  field  gules,  the  fess  or,  and  the  charges 
argent. 

Ellys. — On  a fess  counter  embattled  argent  three  leopards'"  faces  gules . 

The  heraldic  charge,  a leopard’ s face  jessant  de  lis,  has  hitherto 
puzzled  all  writers  on  heraldry,  as  to  its  meaning  and  origin; 
abstract  conjectures  only  have  been  indulged  in,  and  genealogy 
has  never  yet  been  employed  to  trace  its  use,  and  ascertain  the 
origin  of  the  conjunction  of  the  two  charges.  Such  a method 
of  investigation,  however,  results  at  least  in  this  fact — that,  at 
at  early  periods,  the  two  charges  in  question,  sometimes  in  inti- 
mate union,  sometimes  disjoined,  and  sometimes  each  unaccom- 
panied by  the  other,  on  the  same  shield,  were  borne  by  the  same 
families  and  individuals,  indiscriminately,  and  it  would  seem, 
often  arbitrarily.  The  leopard’s  fac ejessant  de  lis,  has  never  yet 
been  suspected  to  have  the  same  indication  as  two  shields  quar- 
terly, or  as  two  different  charges  on  the  same  shield,  viz.,  a re- 
presentation of  the  cognizances  of  two  families.  But  that  such 
is  its  origin  and  meaning,  genealogy  would  render  extremely 
probable,  if  it  cannot  positively  verify  the  supposition.  Whether 
the  use  of  this  hybrid  charge  can  be  traced,  in  every  case,  to  one 
single  source,  or  may  have  originated  as  often  as  two  families 
bearing  these  distinct  charges  were  united  in  one  representation, 
elaborate  genealogical  research  can  only  determine.  Research 
however,  to  a certain  practicable  extent,  shows  that  the  use  of 
these  charges,  singly  or  combined,  was  employed  by  families 
who  seem  all  to  have  had  a common  origin,  in  the  male  or  female 
line,  from  one  particular  source.  The  details  of  this  descent, 
however,  will  more  properly  be  given  in  the  second  part.  They 
will  be  seen  to  comprehend  the  Ellises  of  Normandy  and  their 
relatives ; and  we  shall  see  that  many  English  families,  with  such 

1 To  the  names  of  Helles  and  Hellis  are  assigned  sable  (and  gules)  a 
bend  and  chief  argent.  This,  with  a fess  instead  of  a chief,  are  the  arms 
of  Elwes  or  Helwysh,  whose  crest  is  five  arrows  entwined  by  an  adder. 
As  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a local  name,  and  in  early  records  {vide  Par- 
liamentary Writs,  temp.  Edward  II.)  is  not  so  written,  it  is  probably  syno- 
nymous with  Ellis,  as  the  arms  and  crest  would  indicate. 
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united  charges,  are  to  be  traced  upwards  to  them ; such  investi- 
gation tending  to  augment  the  proofs  sought  after. 

The  first  of  these  families  is  that  of  Venus,  or  Venour,  of 
Hants  and  Wilts.  The  forests  of  Woolmer  and  Alsieholt,  or 
Alisholt,  were  royal  property,  and  this  family  were  bailiffs  or 
chief  foresters  thereof.1  William  de  Venuiz  (or  Venusia,2  it 
would  seem,  a barbarous  Latin  word  for  forest  or  hunting-ground) 
paid  a fine  to  have  inter  alia  the  forestership  of  Alsiholt.3  No 
arms  of  Venour,  or  Venus,  occur  in  England,  containing  leopards’ 
faces  or  fleurs  de  lis ; but  Vanner  bears  gules  a fess  argent  be- 
tween three  leopards’  heads  or;  and  Venois,  in  Normandy,  bore 
four  coats,  each  containing  six  fleurs  de  lis,  variously  placed 
and  tinctured.  Sir  Adam  de  Gurdon,  of  Hants,  who  married 
Constance,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  de  Venus,4  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  bore  three  leopards’  faces  jessant  de  lis, 
being,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  arms  of  his  wife,  the  arms  of  his 
family  being  three  boars’  heads.  Madox,  in  his  History  of  the 
Exchequer,  gives  an  account  of  the  office  of  marshal  of  the 
King’s  Court,  about  which  a contest  arose,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
between  John,  son  of  Gilbert  le  Marshal,  and  Robert  de  Venuz. 
The  latter,  it  appears,  held  the  manors  of  East  Worldham  in 
Hants,  and  Dray  cote  in  Wilts,  by  the  serjeantry  of  performing 
the  office  of  marshal.  These  manors,  by  the  Domesday  Survey, 
are  said  to  be  held  by  Geoffrey  le  Marshal.  From  the  proximity 
of  the  period,  there  admits  of  little  doubt  that  this  Geoffrey  left 
two  daughters  and  coheiresses,  married  to  Robert  de  Venuz  and 
Gilbert  le  Marshal,  which  latter  seems  to  have  acquired  the 
office  indicated  by  his  name,  not  however  without  a dispute  from 
his  co-inheritor,  whose  lands  being  held  by  virtue  of  serving  the 
office,  would  entitle  their  holder  to  fill  it.  Henry  III.  confirmed 
the  gift  of  the  manor  of  Draycote  to  Henry  de  Cerne,  by  John 
de  Venuz,  whose  descendants  possessed  it  for  several  generations.5 6 
The  family  of  Carne  of  Nash,  according  to  Burke’s  Landed 
Gentry,  bore  for  their  ancient  arms  three  fleurs  de  lis ; their 
origin,  as  there  given,  is  Welsh ; but  it  is  much  more  likely,  from 

1 Jbbrev.  Rot.  Orig.  p.  198. 

2 Herbert  de  Venatione , or  de  Venaison , occurs  in  the  Rot.  Oblat.  Nor- 
mannix , 2 John,  quoted  in  Madox’s  Hist,  of  the  Exchequer,  ii.  179.  This 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  same  family,  and  another  orthography  of  the 
name.  In  the  Pipe  Roll  for  Hants,  1131,  Robert  de  Venuiz  pays  for  the 
guardianship  of  the  daughter  of  Herbert  the  Chamberlain,  whom  he 
perhaps  married  to  one  of  his  sons. 

3 Mag.  Rot.  Riga,  4 Richard  I. 

4 In  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry , art.  “ Gurdon,”  erroneously  said  to  be 

Makarel,  to  an  uncle  of  which  name  she  was  also  heir. — {Vide  White’s 
Selborne .) 

6 Ilutchin’s  Dorsetshire , iv.  198-9. 
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these  being  their  ancient  arms,  and  other  circumstances,  to  have 
been  a branch  of  the  Wiltshire  family  of  Cerne,  who,  as  un- 
doubtedly a branch  of  the  Venus,  would  bear  leopards'  faces  or 
fleurs  de  lis. 

But  to  return  to  the  Marshals.  In  a charter1  of  John,  son  of 
Gilbert  (le  Marshal),  by  which  he  gives  to  Hugh  de  Raleigh  (pro- 
bably his  brother)  the  manor  of  Nettlecombe,  in  Somersethire, 
“ Elias,  son  of  Robert,"  occurs  as  a witness.2  This  Robert  was 
doubtless  Robert  de  Venuz,  presumed  uncle  of  John,  son  of 
Gilbert.  His  son's  name  being  Elias,  confirms  the  probability, 
with  the  preceding  circumstances,  of  a relationship  with  William 
Alis.  We  afterwards  meet  with  an  Elias  le  Marshal,  in  Kent 
and  Hants,  and  temp.  Edward  II.,  John  Marshall  marries  Con- 
stance, daughter  of  J ohn  de  Venuz.  This  same  family  of  Marshall 
are,  at  an  early  period,  met  with  as  landholders  in  Kent,  in  that 
county  spelling  their  name  Marescal  or  Mascall.  A branch  of 
this  family  settled  early  in  Sussex,  and  bore  six  fleurs  de  lis 
within  a bordure  engrailed.  Six  fleurs  de  lis  are  also  the  arms 
of  Lenham,  of  Lenham  in  Kent,  of  whom,  temp.  John,  there  was 
an  Elias  de  Lenham.  The  arms  of  the  family  of  Hamsted  are 
three  fleurs  de  lis  on  a bend  between  three  escallops ; this  family 
may  have  been  a branch  of  the  Marshalls  who  were  owners  of 
Hamsted-Marshall  in  Berkshire.  The  arms  borne  by  the  Mar- 
shalls Earls  of  Pembroke,  sons  of  J ohn,  son  of  Gilbert  le  Marshall, 
were  a bend  fusilly,  which  were  also  those  of  the  family  of 
Raleigh.  This  coat  was  no  doubt  derived  from  Geoffrey  le 
Marshall,  or  De  Bee,  of  the  family  of  Crispin,  who  bore  lozengy ; 
and,  as  Gilbert  took  his  father-in-law's  arms  and  office,  he  pro- 
bably married  the  elder  coheiress.  His  paternal  arms  would  be 
retained  by  other  members  of  the  family,  and  these,  as  we  shall 
have  reason  to  see  hereafter,  were  doubtless  the  fleurs  de  lis 
borne  by  the  Mascalls.3  By  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henry  I.,  it 
appears  that  John,  son  of  Gilbert  the  Marshall,  paid  a sum  of 

1 Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica , ii.  163. 

2 The  witnesses,  in  early  deeds,  were  generally  the  near  relatives  of  the 
parties. 

3 Geoffrey  de  Bee  held  a manor  in  the  parish  of  Willian,  co.  Herts,  at 
the  Domesday  Survey.  This  afterwards  came  to  the  family  of  Peyver. 
(Clutterbuck’s  Herts , ii.  526.)  A pedigree  of  this  family  is  there  given, 
deriving  them  from  Roger  le  Poer,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  This  is  not  correct ; 
they  bore  a chevron  between  three  fleurs  de  lis  or  charged  with  them,  as 
appears  by  the  Roll  of  the  Battle  of  Boroughbridge,  temp.  Edward  II., 
where  two  knights  of  the  family  were  present : they  were  a branch  of  the 
family  of  Peyforer,  of  Kent,  who  bore  six  fleurs  de  lis,  as  did  also  their 
presumed  relatives,  the  Lenham s of  that  county,  who,  it  is  believed,  were 
a branch  of  the  Marshalls,  which  accounts  for  the  descent  of  property 
mentioned. 
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money  to  have  the  office  of  his  father,  then  recently  deceased. 
This  John's  son  John,  and  his  brother  and  heir, William,  created 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  were  successively  sheriffs  for  the  united  coun* 
ties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  in  which  latter  county  they  owned 
considerable  property.  Gilbert  Norman  also  filled  the  same 
office,1  and  died  in  1130;  2 this  date  would  just  accord  with  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Gilbert  le  Marshall.  Might  not  then  these 
two  individuals  be  the  same?  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  families 
bearing  the  name  of  Norman,  bore  leopards'  heads  and  fleurs  de 
Us.  William  Fitz-Norman  occurs  in  Domesday  as  a Sussex 
proprietor,  also  in  other  counties.  Hugh  Fitz-Norman,  alias 
de  Mara,  occurs  also  in  Cheshire.  William  de  Mara  was  witness 
to  the  above-mentioned  charter  of  “ John,  son  of  Gilbert.” 
Assuming  the  identity  in  question,  what  would  be  the  results, 
affecting  the  general  inquiry,  of  discovering  that  Gilbert  Norman 
was  of  the  family  of  the  Fitz-Normans  alias  De  Mara?  Would 
it  be  found  consistent  further  to  assume  that  Gilbert  Norman 
was  brother  of  William  Fitz-Norman  and  of  Robert  de  Yenuz; 
and,  moreover,  that  William  Fitz-Norman  and  William  Alis  were 
identical  ? What  facts  and  circumstances  are  there  to  support 
these  hypotheses  ? Are  there  any  opposed  to  them  ? These  we 
will  proceed  to  ascertain,  by  an  endeavour  to  trace  the  descent 
and  possessions  of  the  Fitz-Norman  or  De  Mara  family,  bearing 
constantly  in  mind  the  fact,  hitherto  not  sufficiently  considered 
in  compiling  genealogies,  that,  in  the  early  Norman  reigns,  the 
same  person,  as  we  have  seen  in  Domesday,  was  often  described 
by  half  a dozen  different  designations.3 

Mr.  Ormerod,  in  his  Miscellanea  Palatina,  gives  a well-authen- 
ticated pedigree  of  the  baronial  family  of  Montalt,  derived  from 
Robert  Dapifer  de  Montalt,  alias  Robert  Fitz-Ralph  Fitz-Norman, 

1 A “ Gilbertus  Yicecomes  ” is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  for  Sussex. 

2 He  founded  Merton  Priory  in  Surrey,  and  laid  the  first  stone  in  1130, 
dying  in  the  calends  of  August  in  the  same  year.  He  was  there  buried, 
and  a monument  existed  to  his  memory.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in 
Normandy,  and  to  have  lived  in  great  splendour. — (Manning  and  Bray’s 
Surrey.') 

3 Robert  de  Ivery  died  1083,  leaving  three  sons,  Asceliu,  Gouel,  and 
William.  The  first  is  sometimes  called  by  the  same  historian,  Ascelin 
Gouel,  Gouel  de  Breherval,  Gouel  de  Perceval,  and  Gouel  de  Ivery.  He 
was  also  named  Lupellus,  bearing  for  his  ensign  a wolf,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  contemporary  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  his  descendants 
corrupted  this  name  iuto  Lovell.  Baldwin,  the  first  Earl  of  Devon,  and 
son  of  Gilbert  Crispin,  Earl  of  Brionne,  was  styled  Baldwin  Fitz-Gilbert ; 
Baldwin  Yicecomes  (sheriff  of  Devon),  Baldwin  de  Devonia;  Baldwin 
de  Exeter  (where  he  had  a castle),  and  de  Brioniis,  de  Moels,  and  de 
Sap,  from  his  manors  so  called.  His  eldest  son  was  called  de  Ripariis, 
or  Rivers,  and  his  second  son  de  Vernon. 

c 
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mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henry  I.,  and  living  in  1162  : 
his  father,  Ralph  the  Dapifer,  was  living  1093  and  1119,  and 
was  brother  of  Hugh  Fitz-Norman,  or  de  Mara,  before  men- 
tioned : another  brother,  Roger,  was  living  in  1119.  Hugh  had 
a son,  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henry  I.,  as  William 
Fitz-Hugh-Fitz-Norman,  whose,  or  whose  father’s  possessions, 
in  Cheshire  at  least,  were  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  Montalts, 
probably  by  marriage,  as  there  appears  to  have  been  no  issue  of 
this  Hugh.  Of  the  father  of  these  three  brothers,  Mr.  Ormerod 
does  not  profess  to  know  anything,  but  considers  the  name  of 
“ Norman”  a soubriquet.  Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  there 
occurs  in  Domesday  this  name  and  its  Latin  form,  “Normannus,” 
in  very  many  counties,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  the  Norman 
in  question,  and  the  father  of  these  and  other  brothers.  As 
under-tenant,  he  had  lands  in  Berks,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire, 
Leicestershire,  Yorkshire,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Shropshire;  and  as  tenant  in  capite,  in 
Yorkshire.  In  one  entry  in  Suffolk,  he  is  styled  “ Yicecomes” 
(sheriff),  and  in  the  same  county,  as  well  as  in  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Surrey,  he  is  said  to  have  held  manors  temp.  Edward  the 
Confessor  : and  in  one  entry  in  Sussex,  a manor  is  mentioned,  of 
which  “Normannus  tenuit  et  tenet  modo”  of  William  de  Ow. 
This  “ Norman”  could  not  therefore  have  been  a young  man  at 
the  Domesday  Survey,  and  at  that  time  it  will  be  seen  the  Fitz- 
Normans  were;  there  is  no  discrepancy  therefore  to  militate 
against  the  fraternity  that  is  otherwise  obvious  ; nor  is  there,  it 
will  be  found,  in  extending  it  to  William  Fitz-Norman  and  his 
presumed  brothers,  Gilbert  Norman  ( alias  le  Marshal)  and 
Robert  de  Yenuz.  By  Domesday  it  appears  Mitcham,  in  Surrey, 
was  owned,  temp.  Edward  the  Confessor,  by  “Le  Marus,”  and 
subsequently  we  find  the  family  of  Mare,  or  De  la  Mare,  owners 
of  it  for  several  generations.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  another 
name  of  the  family  of  Fitz-Norman ; and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  this  “ Le  Marus  ” and  the  Normannus  of  the  Con- 
fessor’? time,  are  the  same  person.  Gilbert  Norman  dying  about 
1130,  if  then  an  old  man  of  seventy,  would  of  course,  at  the 
Domesday  Survey,  have  been  twenty-six  years  of  age;  when 
William  Fitz-Norman  or  Robert  de  Yenuz  died,  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  latter,  or  a son  of  the  same  name,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1131.  “William  Fitz-Norman”  occurs  in 
Domesday  as  tenant-in- chief,  or  under-tenant,  in  Sussex,  Glou- 
cestershire, and  Herefordshire : in  the  latter  county  inter  alia 
he  held  the  manors  of  Fenn  and  Feme:  these,  in  1144,  were 
owned  by  “ Hugh,  son  of  William  ” : 1 his  decease,  therefore, 

1 Duncumb’s  Herefordshire.  “ Hugh,  son  of  William  a Norman,”  is 
the  first  person  known,  according  to  Dugdale  {Baronage),  of  the  baronial 
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prior  to  that  year,  corresponds  with  the  period  of  the  death  of 
Gibert  Norman.  This  is  an  approximation ; but  in  another  way 
we  get  close  to  the  exact  year.  If  Hugh  de  Mara  and  Hugh 
Fitz-Norman  are  found  to  be  identical,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
William  de  Mara  and  William  Fitz-Norman  would  be.  Norman, 
or  Le  Marus,  held  a manor  (ut  ante)  of  William  de  Ow  (Earl  of 
Eu),  so  did  William  de  Mara,  in  Herts,  viz.,  the  manor  of  Offley, 
which,  with  other  property,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  De  la 
Mares,  who  owned  Mitcham.  Now,  Henry  de  la  Mare,  of  this 
family,  by  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1131,  appears  to  have  paid  a sum  of 
money  for  the  office  of  his  father , to  which  of  course  he  had 
recently  succeeded.  His  father  must  have  been  either  the  William 
or  Hugh  de  Mara  of  Domesday,  as  there  were  no  others  of  the 
name ; the  latter  could  not  have  been,  for  reasons  before  implied. 
Again  : William  Fitz-Norman,  temp.  Domesday,  had  Combe  and 
Applesham,  in  Sussex.  “ Hugh  Norman  de  Cumbe,”  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  family  of  Combe,  or  Combes,  of  Sussex,  occurs  as 
witness  to  a charter  temp.  Stephen.  This  was  no  doubt  the 
Hugh  Fitz- William,  owner  of  Fenn  and  Feme.1  Dates  and  cir- 
cumstances then,  so  far,  harmonize,  or  do  not  disagree,  with  the 
view  of  relationship  of  these  parties  attempted  to  be  established. 
But  the  great  aid  of  heraldry  has  yet  to  be  invoked  to  strengthen 
and  extend  our  assumptions;  new  ground  to  be  explored,  and 
new  assumptions  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  lead  may  not  corroborate  the  theories 
under  consideration.2 

family  of  Kilpec,  in  Herefordshire,  who,  he  says,  in  1124  (but  in  the 
Monasticon,  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  correct  date,  1134),  gave  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Peter,  at  Gloucester,  the  church  of  St.  David,  at  Kilpec,  also 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  his  patronage.  To  this  Hugh  succeeded 
Henry,  who  lived  22  Henry  II.,  and  to  him  John,  who  lived  5 Richard  I. 
Now,  Juliana  de  Kilpec,  temp.  John,  had  an  interest  in  the  manors  of 
Fenn  and  Feme  (Madox’s  Hist,  of  theExch.).  There  is  little  doubt,  there- 
fore, the  first  Hugh  of  Kilpec  was  son  of  the  William  Fitz-Norman  of 
Domesday.  Kilpec  is  supposed  to  have  accrued  to  Hugh  by  marriage 
with  a heiress  of  Roger  Venator,  brother  of  “Normannus  Venator.” 

1 Walter  de  Feme  was  witness  (not,  as  Duncumb  says  erroneously,  to 
the  charter  of  Bernard  Newmarch,  temp.  Henry  I.)  to  a charter  of  Roger 
Earl  of  Hereford,  between  1143-54,  to  Brecknock  Priory.  He  was  pro- 
bably brother  of  Hugh  Fitz- William,  and  died  without  issue,  as  we  see 
Ferae  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  Hugh’s  successors. 

2 There  are  two  families,  called  Normanville,  in  Normandy,  which  pro- 
bably received  their  designation,  and,  in  turn,  gave  one,  to  some  member 
of  this  family.  In  the  Pipe  Roll  for  Leicestershire,  1131,  Gerold  de 
Normanville  pays  for  a moiety  of  the  land  of  his  uncle  Norman.  In  the 
same  record,  Norman  de  Verdun  renders  an  account.  In  Glapthorn,  co. 
Northampton,  temp.  Henry  II.,  Geoffrey  de  Normanville  had  lands;  and 
at  Glendon,  in  the  same  county,  Ralph  Norman,  at  the  same  period,  was 
owner  of  property  (Whalley’s  Northamptonshire).  We  have  seen  that  the 
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Amongst  the  Shropshire  manors  of  Normannus,  is  ff  Cante- 
lupe.”  1 The  first  person  of  this  name  to  be  met  with  is  Walter 
de  Cantalupe,  who  occurs  in  the  Pipe  Poll  of  1131.  Five  males 
of  this  name  occur  in  the  Liber  Niger  a generation  subsequently, 
viz.,  in  1166.  These  might  be  brothers;  but  if  the  Walter  of 
1131  were  their  ancestor  and  a son  of  Normannus,  it  is  probable 
he  was  their  grandfather,  and  that  they  were  first  cousins.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Walter  de  Cantalupe  derived  his 
name  from  and  was  owner  of  “ Cantalupe,”  2 belonging  to  Nor- 
mannus, at  the  Domesday  Survey,  even  if  it  were  not  known 
that  the  arms  of  the  family  were  three  leopards’  faces  jessant  de 
lis,  which  of  course  makes  it  almost  certain.  Was  Walter  then 
another  son  of  Normannus,  or  a grandson  through  one  of  the 
Fitz-Normans?  As  just  remarked,  it  is  probable  he  was  the 
former.  If  so,  we  have  four  brothers,  named  William,  Hugh, 
Gilbert,  and  Walter.  At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  we  find  a 
coincidence  that  promises  to  elucidate  the  subject.  Four  per- 

De  la  Mares  were  considerable  owners  in  this  county.  In  Sussex,  Norman 
de  Normanville,  or  Normanton,  is  assessed  to  the  scutage  of  7 and  14 
Henry  II.,  6 and  8 Richard  I.,  and  1 and  2 John  (Dallaway’s  History  of 
Western  Sussex , i.  Introd.  lxiii.).  On  a fess  cottised  three  fleurs  de  lis 
are  the  arms  both  of  Norman  and  Normanville. 

1 Mr.  Eyton,  in  his  excellent  work,  the  Antiquities  of  Shropshire , iden- 
tifies this  Normannus  with  “ Normannus  Venator  ” ; but  they  were  cer- 
tainly distinct  persons.  The  latter  designation  does  not  occur  in  Domesday, 
though  it  occurs  along  with  that  of  Roger  Venator,  his  brother  (who  is  so 
styled  in  Domesday),  in  Roger  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  foundation  charter  of 
Quatford.  This  mistake  seems  to  have  arisen  from  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Shropshire  manors  of  “Normannus”  having  passed  into  the  family  of 
Picheford,  of  whom  Ralph  de  Picheford  was  living  1102.  This  Ralph  was 
probably  son  of  Roger  Venator.  The  arms  of  Picheford,  as  blazoned  in 
Albrighton  Church,  were  a cinquefoil  and  an  orle  of  martlets,  quartering 
(frequently)  three  flews  de  lis — doubtless  the  arms  of  the  descendants  of 
Normannus,  from  whom  must  have  come  Albrighton  Bishton,  and  other 
manors,  which,  at  the  Domesday  Survey,  belonged  to  him.  Indeed  we 
see  an  acknowledgment  of  the  descent,  and  a confirmation  of  the  identity 
of  Normannus  and  the  family  of  Alis,  in  the  name  of  Elyas  de  Albrighton, 
who  lived  1228  (vol.  ii.  p.  157).  Now,  the  arms  of  Picheford  point  out  to 
what  family  he  belonged ; the  cinquefoil  was  the  well-known  coat  of  the 
Darcys  : Norman  D’Arcy,  the  first  of  this  family  in  England,  was  witness 
to  the  foundation  charter  of  St.  Werburgh’s  Abbey,  Chester,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  was  “Normannus  Venator.” 

2 There  were  French  families  and  places  named  Chanteloup;  two  persons 
so  named  were  Crusaders : lozengy  and  a wolf  passant,  were  arms  borne 
by  the  families.  The  English  Cantalupes  were  undoubtedly  named  after 
the  manor  of  Cantalupe,  in  Shropshire,  and  which  manor  was  as  un- 
doubtedly originally  named  after  a French  Chanteloup , from  whom  perhaps 
Normannus  inherited  it,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  a connection 
between  his  ancestors  and  the  French  Chanteloups. 
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sons  with  these  Christian  names  were  mesne  tenants  in  War- 
wickshire, of  Osborn  Fitz-Richard,  at  the  Domesday  Survey.1 
The  descent  of  some  of  the  manors  held  by  them  is  obscure 
(and  rendered  more  so  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  by  confounding, 
in  common  with  most  topographers,  the  tenant-in-chief  and  the 
mesne  lord),  of  others  sufficiently  distinct,  as  those  of  Bereford, 
Hillsborough,  Bevington,  and  Ippesley,  which  were  owned  by 
Hugh.  The  successors  of  this  Hugh  were  the  families  of 
Hubald,  who  bore  three  leopards*  faces,  and  Bereford,  who  bore 
three  fleurs  de  Its.  Hugh  Fitz-Norman,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  supposed  to  have  died  without  issue,  and  his  inheritance  to 
have  passed  (partly)  to  his  cousin,  by  marriage.  The  family  of 
Hubald,  from  which  sprang  that  of  Bereford,  may  have  obtained 
these  manors  in  the  same  way.  An  Elias  de  Bevington  is  to  be 
met  with  at  an  early  period,  as  also  an  Elias  and  Walter  de 
Stretton,  whilst  Stretton  is  one  of  the  manors  owned  by  Matilda 
de  Cantalupe  temp.  King  John;  and  the  Raleighs,  descendants 
of  Gilbert  le  Marshall,  had  property  in  Farnborough,  which,  says 
Dugdale,  is  involved  with  Molliton,  that  belonged  to  William. 
Osbern  Fitz-Richard,  the  paramount  lord  of  the  aforesaid  manors, 
was  progenitor  of  the  Scropes,  who  bore  a bend,  the  bearing  of 
the  Fitz-Osborns  and  their  successors,  and  a near  relative  of 
William  Earl  of  Brettville  (son  of  William  Fitz-Osborn,  Earl  of 
Hereford),  who,  we  have  seen,  was  the  feudal  lord  of  William 
Halis.  This  therefore  would  render  it  probable  that  the  "Wil- 
liam,” one  of  the  mesne  tenants  of  Osborn  Fitz-Richard,  was 
William  Halis,  and  therefore,  upon  the  presumption  of  “ Hugh  ” 
being  identical  with  Hugh  Fitz-Norman,  the  same  as  the  William 
Fitz-Norman  so  often  mentioned.  But  a more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  family  of  De  la  Mare  will  tend  to  establish  the 
identity  of  William  Alis  and  William  de  Mara. 

The  De  la  Mares,  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  was  one  of  the  most  widely  spread,  powerful, 
and  wealthy  families  of  the  kingdom,  next  to  the  nobility,  and 
occupied  a distinguished  position  amongst  those  of  knightly 
rank.  By  tracing  upwards  some  of  their  possessions  to  the 
Domesday  Survey,  we  are  enabled  to  identify  other  persons 
therein  mentioned  as  owners,  with  their  great  ancestor  Nor- 
mannus ; and  by  deducing  the  descent  of  families  bearing  their 
names,  we  become  possessed  of  a mass  of  facts  and  circumstances 
that  throw  an  increased  light  on  the  subject  of  our  investigations. 
Amongst  the  returns  of  lands  held  of  the  crown,  and  their  mesne 
tenants,  a.d.  1166,  recorded  in  the  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  Peter 
de  la  Mare  states  that  he  holds  “ Lavington/*  in  Wilts,  of  the 
King.  At  the  Domesday  Survey,  this,  with  Gare,  was  held  of 


1 Dugdale’s  Warwickshire , p.  244. 
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the  King  in  capite  by  Robert  the  Marshal.  The  descent  of  the 
manor  of  Gare  cannot  be  traced ; it  may  have  been  merged  in 
Lavington;  however,  families  of  the  name  of  Gayer  bore  a 
fleur  de  lis  and  a chief  for  their  arms,  who  not  unlikely  took 
their  appellation  from  this  place.  By  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1131,  it 
appears  that  Henry  de  la  Mare  paid  for  lands  in  Wilts  and  Oxon, 
on  account  of  his  brother  Robert,  then  deceased.  This  Henry, 
we  have  before  seen  reason  to  suppose,  was  son  of  the  William 
de  Mara  of  Domesday,  and  was  certainly  ancestor,  probably 
father,  of  Peter,  Robert,  and  perhaps  others  of  the  name  re- 
corded in  the  Liber  Niger.  The  lands  for  which  payment  was 
made  in  Wilts,  were  doubtless  these  owned  by  Peter,  and  equally 
doubtless  came  to  Henry,  from  his  presumed  father,  William. 
Was  Robert  the  Marshal  the  father  then  of  William — in  fact, 
was  that  another  title,  and  are  we  hereby  furnished  with  the 
Christian  name  of  Normannus  ? 1 Who  inherited  the  office  of 
marshal?  The  office  descending  to  Henry  from  his  father,  was 
that  of  veltrarius — keeper  or  master  of  the  (royal)  hounds.  But 
Sir  Ralph  de  Broc,  temp.  Henry  II.,  it  is  said,  held  the  office  of 
marshal  of  the  King's  servants  (or  rather  meretrices)  in  trust 
for  Robert  Testard ; and  so  it  seems  did  his  son,  Sir  Robert  de 
Broc,  or  else  on  his  own  account,  for  he  styles  himself,  in  a deed, 
“ Marescallus  Anglise.”  This  family  of  De  Broc,  at  an  early 
period,  were  landowners  in  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hants,  bore 
fleurs  de  lis  for  their  arms,  and  one  at  least  bore  the  Christian 
name  of  Elias  : the  family  of  Croc,  with  whom  they  intermarried, 
also  bore  fleurs  de  lis,  in  the  person  of  more  than  one  member, 
used  the  name  of  Elias,  and  were  of  importance  in  the  twelfth 
century  in  Hants.  In  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1131,  we  find,  in  Surrey 
and  Oxon,  the  names  of  Robert  Testard2  and  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter.  Two  coats  of  Fitz-Walter,  of  Bucks,  are,  on  a bend 
three  fleurs  de  lis , and  the  same  over  all  a shield  quarterly.  The 

1 There  is  a document  called  the  “ Tabula  Eliensis  ” (from  its  having 
been  originally  kept  in  Ely  Cathedral),  of  the  time  of  the  Conqueror, 
viz.  a.d.  1087,  containing  the  names,  portraits,  and  armorial  bearings  of 
several  Norman  knights.  A facsimile  is  engraven  in  Bentham’s  History 
of  Ely,  where  its  authenticity  and  history  are  discussed.  In  the  list 
occurs  the  name  of  “ Robertus  Normannus  Marescalis,”  a remarkable  tes- 
timony to  the  correctness  of  the  theories  of  the  text : the  arms  assigned 
are  a lion  rampant ; but,  either  the  armorial  bearings  are  of  more  recent 
introduction,  or,  if  any  were  there  originally,  they  must  have  been  obli- 
terated and  renovated  incorrectly,  for  many  of  them  were  certainly  first 
borne  by  the  families  to  whom  they  are  assigned,  a long  time  after  the 
Conquest. 

2 This  name  and  family  are  derived  from  William  Teste  liar  die,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  son  of  Raineld,  who  married  Adeliza,  daughter  of  Richard, 
second  Duke  of  Normandy. — (Hozier’s  Armorial  de  France,  tomei.  reg.  3.) 
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latter  coat,  with  different  colours,  was  the  arms  of  “ Monsieur 
de  Bray,”  of  Oxfordshire,  according  to  a roll  of  arms  temp. 
Edward  III.  The  manors  of  Ockley,  Water-pirie,  and  Wor- 
menhall,  in  Bucks  and  Oxon,  temp.  Domesday,  were  held  by 
“ Robert,”  or  Robert  Fitz- Walter;  these  manors  were  acquired 
by  Sir  William  Fitz-Ellis,  before  mentioned,  in  marriage  with 
Emma,  grand -daughter  of  Lupellus  de  Brai,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henry  I.  It  would  seem  therefore,  that 
the  arms  mentioned  belonged  to  these  families,  and  that  he 
married  a heiress  of  Fitz- Walter,  and  took  her  arms.  If  so, 
might  it  not  have  been  the  Robert  Fitz- Walter  of  the  Pipe  Roll 
31  Henry  I. ; and  did  not  Robert  Testard  marry  another,  and  in 
that  way  acquire  the  office  of  marshal;  and  therefore  are  not 
the  Robert  Fitz- Walter  and  Robert  le  Marshal  of  Domesday  the 
same  person  ? There  is  indeed  a fact  recorded  in  the  Testa  de 
Nevill  which  would  lead  to  that  conclusion,  as  well  as  another, 
viz.,  that  Normannus  or  Le  Mare  and  they  were  identical. 
Henry  de  la  Mare  is  there  recorded  to  have  held  lands,  doubtless 
by  inheritance,  in  Oxon,  “ per  serjantiam  custodiendi  meretrices 
sequentes  curiam  domini  regis,”1 *  the  precise  nature  of  the  office 
held  by  the  Testards ; and  in  Wilts  (by  mistake  for  Dorsetshire) 
he  held  lands  in  Winterburn  by  the  service  of  being  marshal  of 
the  King;3  and  in  Parva-Winterburn,  William  Fitz- Walter  is 
said  to  hold  half  a knight's  fee.3  Now,  by  Domesday,  it  appears 
that  William  de  Dalmari,4  or  De  la  Mare,  “ a servant  of  the 

1 Pages  107-115.  3 Ibid.  p.  143.  3 Ibid.  p.  165. 

4 The  family  of  Damory,  or  Darner,  is  derived  from  this  William 

Delmari,  and  his  presumed  descendant  Gilbert  d’Aumari,  who  held  lands 
in  Somersetshire,  15  Henry  II.  (Lodge’s  (Archdale’s)  Irish  Peerage , and 

Dugdale’s  Baronage),  without  any  evidence  being  given  of  the  connection. 
The  arms  of  the  latter’s  family  were  barry  nebulee  of  six,  over  all  a bend. 
These  are  substantially  the  arms  of  the  Bassetts.  6 Edward  II.,  Nicholas 
Damory  was  owner  of  the  manors  of  Bochenhall  and  Blechendon,  co. 
Oxon.  These,  at  the  Domesday  Survey,  were  held  by  “ Gilbert  ” Basset. 
Robert  de  Amar  and  Philip  de  Hampton  were  witnesses  to  the  foundation 
charter  of  Osney  Abbey,  by  Robert  D’Oilly,  a.d.  1129  (Dugdale’s  Monas - 
ticon).  This  Robert  de  Amar  was  doubtless  the  Robert  de  la  Mare  of  the 
Pipe  Roll , 1131,  whose  lands  were  accounted  for  by  his  brother  Henry,  he 
being  then  recently  deceased,  and  probably  left  a heiress,  married  to  Gilbert 
Basset,  the  Gilbert  D’Amory  of  15  Henry  II.  Robert  Damari,  and  Robert 
his  son,  with  Gilbert  Basset,  were  witnesses  to  a charter  dated  3 Henry  III. 
(Kennett’s  Parochial  Antiquities),  a.d.  1140,  Robert  de  Gay  owned  the 
manor  and  church  of  Hampton-Gay,  co.  Oxon.  A bend  between  six  fleurs 
de  lis,  for  Hampton  of  Oxon,  is  quartered  by  Gournay  ( Records  of  the 
House  of  Gournay).  Helias  de  Jay  held  one  knight’s  fee  in  Salop,  of 
Geffrey  deVere,  1166  ( Liber  Niger).  The  family  of  Jay  bore  three  leopards’ 
heads  jessant  de  lis.  These  facts  may  serve  as  clues  to  investigation  that 
would  undoubtedly  elucidate  the  whole  subject. 
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King  ” held  a manor  and  other  lands  at  Winterburne,  as  did  also 
one  “ John.”  Now,  we  find  a John  Fitz-Walter  in  the  Pipe  Roll 
of  31  Henry  I.,  paying  for  his  manor  of  Etton,  in  Bucks.  This 
might  probably  be  the  same,  son  of  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  of 
Domesday,  and  father  of  Robert  Fitz-Walter  of  the  Pipe  Roll , 
and  ancestor  of  the  William  of  the  Testa  de  Nevill. 

There  is  another  Fitz-Walter  mentioned  in  Domesday,  who 
appears  of  the  same  family,  and  whose  descent  will  still  further 
elucidate  our  subject.  This  was  Ralph  Fitz-Walter,  whose  name 
occurs  frequently  under  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ; 
as  also  does  that  of  Ralph  de  Bellofago,  or  Beaufoy,  who  was 
the  same  person  or  his  son.  A William  de  Beaufoy,1  or  Bellfou, 
occurs  also  in  Berks  and  Dorset.  Ralph  was  sheriff  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  temp.  Henry  I.,  whose  daughter  and  heir,  Agnes, 
married  Hubert  de  Rye,  who  was  living  1146.  Agatha,  eldest 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Fulke  de  Beaufoy,  married,  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  Robert  Aguillon,  whose  eldest  daughter  and 
coheir  married  Robert  de  Cokefield.  To  both  these  families 
are  assigned  a fleur  de  lis  for  a coat  of  arms ; and  to  Beaufelde, 
gules  a fleur  de  lis  ermine.  Assuming  this  latter  to  be  synony- 
mous with  Beaufoy,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  this  armorial  de- 
vice was  inherited  by  Cokefield  from  Aguillon,  and  by  Aguillon 
from  Beaufoy.  Here  then  would  be  strong  presumption  of  the 

1 Another  William  de  Beaufoy  was  Chaplain  and  Chancellor  toWilliam  I., 
and  also  Bishop  of  Thetford  or  Norwich,  and  died  circa  1091.  From  the 
period  of  death,  this  might  seem  to  be  brother  of  Ralph  Fitz-Walter  alias 
Beaufoy ; but  if  this  family  and  Auberville  were  identical,  as  supposed 
(vide  post),  this  could  not  be.  Ralph  Fitz-Walter  was  probably  lord  of 
Beaufoy  by  marriage,  as,  according  to  Du  Chesne,  his  son  and  heir,  Richard 
“ seigneur  de  Beaufoy  ” makes  a charter,  a. d.  1081,  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  but  probably  after  his  mother’s  death.  If  so,  the  bishop  might 
have  been  uncle  of  Richard’s  mother. 

Unfortunately  the  accounts  of  the  early  Norman  Beaufoys  are  confused 
and  contradictory.  The  English  translator  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  in  a note, 
vol.  iv.  p.  184,  says,  “ that  Richard  Beaufou,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  in  1134, 
is  supposed  to  be  grandson  of  Richard  Beaufou,  of  Beaufou,  in  Cal- 
vados, who  married  Emma,  daughter  of  Ralph  Earl  of  Ivry,  and  had  by 
her  two  sons,  Robert  and  Humphrey.”  The  account  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Dubois  (from  William  of  Jumieges),  is  at  variance  with  this,  in  giving 
(certainly  incorrectly)  Emma  of  Bayeux  as  wife  to  Richard,  living  1081. 
Otherwise  it  may  be  substantially  correct,  it  being  there  stated  that 
Ralph  was  sire  of  Beaufoy,  1066  ; Richard,  his  son  and  heir,  1081,  who 
had  three  daughters  and  three  sons — Richard,  the  bishop ; William,  the 
second,  a knight,  in  the  service  of  William  Rufus  ; and  Robert,  the  eldest, 
who,  with  his  two  sons,  William  and  Richard,  became  monks  of  Bee,  leaving 
his  daughter  Emma  heiress  of  Beaufou,  who  married  Robert  Baynel,  who 
took  the  name  and  arms  of  Beaufoy,  and  whose  family,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  ended  in  coheiresses. 
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two  Fitz- Walters  of  Domesday  being  of  one  family.  But  in  the 
same  document  we  find  a “ Ralph/'  whose  descent  being  traced, 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  the  same  individual  as  Ralph 
Fitz- Walter.  This  is  he  who  had  Wiston  and  other  manors  in 
Sussex,  and  whose  descendants,  the  Westons,  bore  leopards’  faces, 
and  the  Morleys  (from  William  Fitz-Ralph,  his  son,  who  had  a 
manor  of  that  name)  three  leopards’  faces  jessant  de  lis.  In  that 
county  we  find  a Fulke  de  Morley,  temp.  Stephen,  and  a Walter 
de  Morley,  1166.  We  here  meet  with  a correspondence  of  names 
and  arms  and  dates ; for  the  William  Belfoy  was  doubtless  son 
of  Ralph  Fitz- Walter,  and  the  same  relationship  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Sussex  proprietors,  which  would  (the  hypothesis  being 
correct)  make  Ralph  Fitz- Walter,  like  his  presumed  relative  and 
probable  brother,  a father  of  adult  sons,  mentioned  with  himself 
in  Domesday.  To  strengthen  the  presumption  indulged,  the  three 
other  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Fulke  de  Beaufoy,  probably  son 
of  Fulke  de  Morley,  married  into  the  Sussex  families  of  Poynings, 
Fitz -Bernard,  and  Sackville.  And  it  may  be  added  here,  that 
“Gaufridus  Alisius,”  probably  brother  of  the  “William  Alisius  ” 
of  Domesday,  was  witness  along  with  “Gulielmus  de  Belfay  and 
Robertus  frater  ejus,”  to  a charter  of  Robert  de  Belesme,  son  of 
Roger  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a d.  1092.1 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  further,  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice  those  direct  circumstances  which  justify  the  belief  some 
time  ago  indulged,  that  the  William  de  Mara  and  William  Alis 
of  Domesday  were  identical.  We  have  a coat  of  the  De  la  Mares 
of  Essex,  with  three  fleurs  de  lis  on  a bend.  A Geoffry  de  la  Mare 
went  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1096,  with  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  very  probably  was  the  Geoffry  Alis  who  has  just  occurred  as 
a witness  in  Normandy,  in  1092.  The  name  of  Elias  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  De  la  Mare  family,  as  early  at  least  as  the  time  of 

1 It  is  not  improbable  that  the  family  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of 
Kent,  is  descended  from  the  Beaufoys.  The  Bosvilles  were  certainly  their 
ancestors,  male  or  female  ( Collectanea  Top.  et  Gen.  vii.  199);  and  there 
are  many  reasons  for  believing  Bosville,  Bovill,  and  Beaufoy,  identical. 
There  is  a William  de  Beovill,  in  the  Domesday  for  Suffolk,  who  may  be 
the  same  person  as  the  William  de  Beaufoy  of  that  record.  The  manor  of 
Burgh,  in  Norfolk,  from  which  they  probably  took  their  name,  was  held 
(it  does  not  appear  by  whom)  of  the  Bishop  of  Thetford ; and  a branch  of 
the  family,  if  not  the  original  stock,  bore  three  fleurs  de  lis  ermine  (Vis. 
Line.  1564-92;  Harl.  MSS.  1550,  p.  122).  Bloomfield,  in  his  History 
of  Norfolk  (fol.  ed.  v.  1228),  says  that  Reyner  de  Burgh,  by  a coheiress  of 
Pouchard,  was  father  of  Hubei-t  Earl  of  Kent  (of  whom,  however,  a dif- 
ferent and  totally  erroneous  origin  is  usually  given) ; and  this  Reyner  was 
son  of  Sir  William  de  Burgh  (id.  p.  1506).  Elias  de  Bouvill  held  one  hide 
and  a half  of  land  in  Gloucestershire,  1166  (Liber  Niger). 
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King  John  (in  Yorkshire,1  along  with  Elias  de  Waddsworth1) . 
William  de  la  Mare  occurs  in  this  county  in  the  Pipe  Roll  for 
1131,  and  was,  doubtless,  the  same  William  de  Mara  who  occurs 
as  witness  to  the  before- mentioned  charter  of  John,  son  of  Gil- 
bert le  Marshal.  Now,  as  during  the  whole  of  these  inquiries 
we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  variety  of  designations  em- 
ployed to  signify  the  same  person  in  the  early  Norman  reigns, 
we  might  expect  to  find  the  Alises  variously  styled,  and,  failing 
their  indication  by  one  name,  look  for  it  in  another.2  In  many 
cases,  as  we  have  seen,  identity  has  been  evident;  but  unsafe 
conclusions  would  be  arrived  at,  if,  in  succeeding  generations,  the 
same  identity  were  to  be  presumed ; for  it  was  often  confined  to 

1 Rot.  Cur.  Regis. 

2 There  are  a great  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  family  of 
Pontedelarche,  or  Punchardon,  which  make  it  extremely  probable  that  it 
is  the  same  as  that  of  William  Alis.  The  town  of  Pontdeiarche,  formerly 
of  much  importance,  is  nearly  opposite  to  Alisay,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Seine.  Prom  the  latter,  the  venerable  bridge  of  many  arches,  which 
gave  name  to  the  town,  and  now  in  course  of  reconstruction — the  fine  and 
beautifully  decorated  old  church,  towering  above  the  ancient  and  clustering 
houses  around,  and  the  sombre  and  wide-stretching  forest  of  Louviers  in 
the  distance,  constitute  a somewhat  striking  picture ; whilst  from  the 
heights  of  Pontdeiarche,  the  straggling  embowered  village  of  Alisay,  with 
its  conspicuous  church,  forms  a pleasing  feature  in  the  rich  and  extensive 
valley  through  which  the  Seine  here  pursues  its  fertilising  course. 

By  a pedigree  of  the  family  of  Grey,  formerly  Croy,  of  Croy  in  Picardy, 
in  Baker’s  Northamptonshire  (i.  658),  Bainold  or  Arnold  de  Croy,  lord  of 
Eaton,  co.  Bucks,  who  died  1097,  is  said  to  have  married  Joan,  daughter 
of  James,  and  sister  and  heir  of  Walter,  lord  of  Pontdeiarche,  whose  son 
and  heir,  Henry  de  Croy,  succeeded  him  in  that  lordship.  M.  D’Anisy, 
however,  in  his  Recherches  sur  le  Domesday , discredits  this  origin  of  the 
English  family  of  Grey,  and  derives  them  from  a parish  of  that  name  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Bayeux.  But  that  need  not  invalidate  the  statement 
about  the  family  of  Pontdelarch,  concerning  whom  M.  D’Anisy  states  he 
possesses  more  particulars,  and  seems  inclined,  with  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue, 
to  identify  with  the  family  of  De  Archis,  or  Arcubus,  but,  it  seems,  unsuc- 
cessfully. If  they  abbreviated  their  name  in  any  way,  it  was  probably  to 
Pont ; for  there  was  a Sir  Elyas  de  Pont,  a prisoner,  kept  at  Norwich, 
temp.  John  {Rot.  Lit.  Pat.  p.  656),  but  no  other  circumstance  of  identity 
with  this  name  has  been  found.  The  arms  of  the  town  of  Pontdeiarche 
are  a bridge  with  three  arches  in  chief,  and  in  base  three  fleurs  de  Us ; 
this,  at  all  events,  indicates  a connection  with  the  Alises.  Further,  the 
name  of  its  last  lord,  Walter,  is  that  of  William  Alis’s  (presumed)  grand- 
father, who  might  be  brother  of  James.  The  first  of  the  name  to  be  found 
in  England  is  Sir  William  de  Pontdeiarche,  who,  with  another  Norman 
knight,  Sir  William  Dauncy,  founded,  in  1106,  the  religious  house  of  St. 
Saviour’s,  Southwark  (Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey).  The  family  of  Dauncy 
bore  three  bars  wavy,  which  were  the  bearings  of  the  family  of  Ales  of 
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an  individual,  a generation,  or  a district.  When,  however,  we 
find  a distinguished  person,  like  the  Sir  William  Alis  of  Ordericus 
and  Domesday,  who  undoubtedly  had  aliases,  succeeded,  as  we 
know,  for  several  generations  by  persons  of  the  same  name,  and 
find  two  of  them  mentioned  a century  afterwards  (William  Alis 
and  Philip  Alis),  we  cannot  fairly  suppose  his  immediate  successors 
to  have  become  so  obscure  as  not  to  appear  in  a public  document 
(the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henry  I.),  in  which  almost  all  families  of 
similar  rank,  as  Yenuz,  Cantalupe,  Norman,  Marshall,  Auber- 
ville,  &c.,  are  noticed;  but  are  driven  to  the  presumption  that 
one  or  more  is  therein  noticed  by  some  other  name ; that,  in  fact, 
the  William  de  Mara  before  mentioned,  of  1131,  was  son  of  the 

France  (to  be  treated  of  hereafter),  one  of  whose  heiresses  intermarried  with 
one  of  the  Sires  of  Bray,  amongst  whom  the  names  of  Guy  and  Milo  were 
prevalent,  as  they  were  at  an  early  period  in  that  of  Dauncy.  This  is 
mentioned  to  account  for  a relationship  that  might  be  supposed  to  subsist 
between  these  two  Norman  knights.  The  next  notice  of  the  family  is  in 
the  Pipe  Roll  for  1131,  where  Albericus  and  William  are  mentioned,  the 
former  in  Surrey,  the  latter  passim,  he  being  sheritf  for  several  counties ; 
amongst  others,  for  Hants  and  Berks.  Under  the  former  county,  he  is 
stated  to  have  given  1000  marks  for  the  office  of  the  Chamberlain  of 
Robert  Mauduit,  then  deceased,  and  the  wardship  of  his  daughter,  the 
office  “ ad  opus  fratris  Osberti,”  who,  Madox  {Hist,  of  the  Exch.)  says, 
was  Chamberlain  of  Normandy,  probably  in  succession  to  his  brother,  for 
William  de  Pontedarch  “ Camerarius”  was  witness  to  a charter  of  Henry  I., 
dated  1132  (Dugdale’s  Monasticon,y  i.  1237),  as  he  was  to  two  other  char- 
ters of  the  same  monarch,  though  without  the  official  addition  to  his 
name  (Bentham’s  Hist,  of  Ely , Appendix).  In  the  Liber  Niger,  1166,  the 
family  again  appear.  Robert  de  Pontdelarche  holds  one  knight’s  fee  in 
capite,  and  five  of  John  de  Port,  all  in  Hampshire,  besides  one  in  the  same 
county  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  which  Robert  Mauduit  formerly  held. 
In  Berks,  Ralph  de  Pontdelarch  held  half  a knight’s  fee  of  the  Abbey  of 
Abingdon.  In  1205,  the  name  of  William  de  Pontdelarch  is  met  with  in 
Dorsetshire;  and  in  1228,  William  de  Pontdelarch  was  Bishop  of  Lisieux. 
In  the  Testa  de  Nevill,  Robert  de  Pontedarch  is  mentioned  in  Hants  and 
Wilts.  No  arms  are  assigned  to  this  name.  But  the  notices  of  the  name 
of  Punchardon  are  more  numerous,  and  much  later.  Robert  de  Punchardon 
' Ponte  cardon ) is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  as  under-tenant  in  Herts  and 
Devon,  in  each  of  which  counties  his  descendants  flourished  for  some  cen- 
turies. In  the  parish  of  Willian,  in  the  former  county,  he  appears  as  a 
holder,  along  with  William  de  Mara  and  Geffry  de  Bee.  This  juxtaposi- 
tion immediately  gives  rise  to  a suspicion  of  relationship,  in  connection 
with  the  foregoing,  and  with  the  fact  that  one  coat  of  Punchardon  much 
resembles  that  of  Yenour  or  Yenuz ; and  a conjecture  is  at  once  confidently 
indulged,  that  this  Robert  de  Punchardon  must  be  the  same  as  Robert  de 
Yenuz,  the  presumed  son-in-law  of  Geffry  de  Bee,  and  brother  of  William 
de  Mara.  For  it  is  remarkable,  we  do  not  find  Robert  de  Yenuz  mentioned 
by  that  or  any  other  known  surname  in  Domesday,  nor  do  we  find  William 
de  Pontdelarch  mentioned  as  such  either ; and  the  two  names,  though  cer- 
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William  Alis  or  William  de  Mara  of  Domesday.  Supposing  this 
to  be,  how  long,  for  how  many  generations  afterwards,  was  this 
double  designation  kept  up  ? When  did  each  name  become  here- 
ditarily distinct?  Soon  after  1181,  we  meet  with  a William  de 
Mara  as  witness,  along  with  Roger  de  Mortimer  (who,  or  his 
descendant,  was  feudal  superior  of  the  Alises  of  Allington),  to  a 
charter  of  Henry  II.  And  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  of 
Normandy,  1 184,  William  de  Mara  is  stated  to  hold  half  a knight’s 
fee  of  the  honour  of  Sanctae  Marise,  whilst  the  same  person  occurs 
frequently  in  many  capacities  (as  well  as  a Gilbert  and  Robert  de 
Mara),  in  one  as  farming  the  land  of  Elyas  de  Gundevill — a 
Norman  de  Gundevill  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  same  record. 
Much  later,  viz.,  in  1259,  a Sir  William  de  la  Mare,  Knight, 
occurs  in  Normandy.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the 
fief  of  La  Mare  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine),  which  gave  name  to 
the  family,  descended  from  Robert  le  Marus,  alias  Normannus, 
to  his  son,  William  de  Mara,  whose  son,  William  de  Mara  of 

tainly  the  same  originally,  were  kept  distinct  from  the  Conquest,  as  if  the 
two  brothers  had  purposely,  for  distinction  sake,  chosen  and  maintained 
two  different  orthographies.  The  name  of  Punchardon  does  not  occur  in 
the  Pipe  Roll , nor  elsewhere,  as  yet  discovered,  till  1166,  in  the  Liber 
Niger  of  that  date.  In  Devonshire,  William  de  Punchardon  held  four 
knights’  fees,  and  two  in  Somersetshire ; whilst  Mathew  held  one  fifth  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Roger  one  fifth  in  Lincolnshire.  Perhaps  these  two  last 
were  bastards.  In  Devonshire,  the  family  held  knightly  rank  down  to  the 
time  of  Edward  III. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  question  of  their  armorial  bearings.  The 
arms  of  Venour,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1389,  and  of  Kent,  were  argent , 
on  a fesse  sable  Jive  escallops  or,  three  and  two.  One  of  the  coats  of  Pun- 
chardon is  essentially  similar,  viz.,  argent , a fesse  sable  within  a bordure 
gules , charged  with  eight  escallops  of  the  field . The  question  is,  the  iden- 
tity of  Venour  and  Punchardon.  That  the  Venours  of  Kent  descended 
from  the  Venuz  or  Venours  of  Hants,  may  reasonably  be  presumed. 
Another  coat  of  Punchardon  is  sable , six  (or  ten)  plates.  This  resembles 
the  prevalent  coat  of  De  la  Zouche,  which  was  ten  bezants.  Now,  in  the 
Parliamentary  Writs  for  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  mention 
is  made  of  two  knights,  Sir  Oliver  de  Punchardun  and  Sir  Oliver  de  la 
Zouche.  The  identity  of  names  and  arms  leads  to  the  suspicion  of  a con- 
nection between  the  families,  and  that  one  married  a heiress  of  the  other. 
These  bezants  are  a very  ancient  coat  of  De  la  Zouche ; it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  assumption  was  by  Punchardun.  The  occurrence  of 
unusual  Christian  names,  along  with  other  circumstances,  is  generally  a 
proof  of  original  connection.  Now,  we  have  an  Oliver  de  Punchardun  a 
century  earlier;  in  1166,  an  Oliver  de  Mara;  and  about  the  time  of  King 
John,  an  Oliver  Fitz-Ellis,  in  Essex.  This  name  of  Oliver  would  seem, 
in  all  these  cases,  to  have  had  a common  source,  perhaps  in  Oliver  de 
Tracy,  who  lived  temp.  King  Stephen,  a Devonshire  baron.  It  may  be 
further  mentioned,  that  an  Osbert  de  Mara  is  found  in  the  twelfth  century, 
who  might  have  been  named  after  Osbert  de  Pontedarch. 
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1131,  may  have  transmitted  it  to  his  descendants  bearing  the 
name,  and  living  in  Normandy. 

We  now  propose  to  trace  the  origin  of  a group  of  families  who 
seem  to  have  a common  origin  with  Normannus,  or  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter ; indeed,  to  be  descended  from  two  individuals  who,  there 
is  little  doubt,  were  his  brothers.  This  investigation,  however, 
does  not  at  present  much  elucidate  the  subject,  but  affords  paths 
of  future  inquiry  that  will,  doubtless,  contribute  to  that  end. 
Roger  de  Auberville,  or  Oburville,  occurs  in  Domesday  as  tenant- 
in-chief  or  mesne  tenant  in  Essex  and  Suffolk.  He  is  therein 
styled  “ Frater  Gulielmi,”  who  also  occurs  in  the  same  capacities 
in  the  same  counties.  This  William's  descendants  are  given  in 
the  Baronage  to  the  time  of  King  John,  when  his  family  ended 
in  an  heiress.1  He  is  there  said  to  have  had  a son  and  heir, 
Hugh,  who  died  1139;  but  it  is  probable  this  was  his  grandson, 
though  a son  of  William,  who  was  probably  the  William  de 
Auberville  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1131,  for  Staffordshire 
and  Gloucestershire.  The  descendants  of  Roger  are  not  given 
in  the  Baronage , though  he  was  a tenant  in  capite.  It  may  be 
that  his  barony  passed  away  by  an  heiress ; but  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  some  of  his  descendants  spelt  their  name  Hovill  or 
Hauvill,  D'ayvill  or  D’eivill,  and  even  Amundeville,  unless  that  be 
the  name  of  a fief  possessed  by  some  of  the  family.  William  de 
Hauvill  was  Falconer  to  Henry  I.2  By  a charter  of  his,  it  appears 
he  was  son  of  Ralph,3  and  that  his  son  and  heir  was  William. 
He  owned  the  manor  of  Hallingbery,  co.  Essex,  which  was  part 
of  the  possessions  of  Roger  de  Auberville,  recorded  in  Domesday. 
By  the  Testa  de  Nevill , it  appears  Henry  de  Hauvill  held  lands 

1 Either  this  William  de  Oberville,  or  a son  or  nephew  William,  perhaps 
William  Fitz-Norman,  was  probably  the  “William”  who  held  the  manors 
of  Tedinton,  Sanford,  and  Aire,  in  Somersetshire,  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Chester, 
at  the  Domesday  Survey.  Collins,  in  his  history  of  that  county  (vol.  ii. 
p.  377),  under  the  head  of  “ Sandford-Orcas,”  says — “ Orcas  is  a corrup- 
tion of  Orescuilz,  an  ancient  family  that  came  from  Normandy,  and  bore 
[at  some  period]  six  lions  rampant.  They  had  lands  in  Somersetshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  Gloucestershire,  soon  after  the  Conquest.”  In  1166,  Elias, 
the  son  of  Hemy  Orescuilz,  held  lands  in  Somersetshire  (Liber  Niger) ; 7 
Richard  I.,  a William  Orescuilz  occurs  in  Gloucestershire  (Madox’s  Hist, 
of  the  Exch .,  i.  432).  It  is  probable  the  Sir  Alexander  Areas  mentioned 
in  the  Roll  of  the  Battle  of  Boroughbridge,  temp.  Edward  II.,  as  bearing 
three  fleurs  de  Us,  was  of  this  family.  Sable,  three  fleurs  de  Us  argent, 
are  found  in  the  church  of  Ratby,  Leicestershire,  where  the  family  had 
property,  and  of  which  church  one  Elias  was  vicar,  1220  (Nichols’s 
Leicestershire). 

2 Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  iv.  302. 

3 A Ralph  de  Halvile  is  mentioned  as  tenant-in-chief,  in  Domesday,  for 
the  county  of  Wilts,  who  may  have  been  this  Ralph,  and  son  of  Roger  de 
Auberville. 
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in  Suffolk  by  the  tenure  of  the  serjeanty  of  falconry.  In  this 
family  of  Hauvill,  the  name  of  Elias  was  frequent,  and  their  arms 
were  a fleur  de  Us,  In  the  Abbreviatio  Placitorum , there  are 
pleas  recorded  between  the  family  of  Takley  (a  branch  of  the 
Hauvills)  and  the  Amberleys  or  Ambervills,  by  which  names  the 
descendants  of  William  de  Auberville  of  Domesday  were  known 
in  Kent.  Again,  Blakenham,  co.  Suffolk,  was  owned  at  the 
Domesday  Survey  by  Roger  de  Auberville,  where  the  Hovells  of 
Suffolk  had  property,  of  which  family  the  first  known  ancestor  in 
the  pedigree1  is  “ Richard,”  whose  name  occurs  in  Domesday  as 
owner  of  Wigverston  and  other  places.  This  was,  probably,  a son 
of  the  aforesaid  Roger.  The  first  of  the  baronial  family  of  D’eivill 
on  record  is  Robert,  temp.  Henry  I.  (of  whom  a branch  held  lands, 
at  an  early  period,  at  Walton-Davile,  co.  Warwick),  and  two 
members  of  the  same  family  occur  during  the  same  reign,  viz., 
Nicholas  de  Davidvilla,  who  was  witness  to  a charter  of  Henry 
Newburgh,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  a.d.  1123,  and  Richard, 
who  occurs  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1131.  The  Dayvills,  Deivills, 
&c.,  bor & fleur  de  Us  in  many  ways.  The  origin  of  the  barony  of 
Deivill  is  not  accounted  for,  nor  is  the  descent  of  the  barony  of 
Roger  de  Auberville.  The  Hayvills  or  Hauvills  were  undoubtedly 
descendants  of  the  latter;  they  bore  fleur s de  lis ; so  did  the 
Dayvills.  Might  not,  then,  Robert  D’Eivill,  the  first  known  baron 
of  his  race,  have  been  a successor  of  Roger  de  Auberville — indeed, 
his  grandson — and,  probably,  Nicholas  his  father?  for,  as  we 
shall  immediately  see,  by  facts  which  confirm  this  conjecture,  he 
could  not  have  been  his  son.  Robert  Doisnell  is  mentioned  in 
the  Pipe  Roll  of  1131,  for  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Wilts.  Julia, 
his  daughter  and  heiress,  married  William  Fitz-Adelin  or  Adelm, 
who  was  one  of  the  king’s  marshals.  In  the  Testa  de  Nevill , 
several  of  this  family  of  Doisnell  or  Doynell,2  &c.,  are  mentioned, 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  one  of  whom,  Robert  Doisnell,  holds  lands 
by  the  serjeanty  of  being  marshal. 

From  this  it  is  pretty  evident,  first,  that  Fitz-Adelm  derived 
his  office  from  his  father-in-law;  and  secondly,  that  he  too  in- 
herited the  office,  as  lands  held  by  that  tenure  were  held  by  a 
collateral  descendant,  temp.  Henry  III.,  his  issue  being  a sole 
heiress.  Who  then  was  this  ancestor?  We  find  a Roger  le 
Marshal  mentioned  in  Domesday,  as  having  lands  in  Essex, 
where  also  Robert  Doisnel  was  owner  temp.  Henry  I.  Was  not 
this  the  progenitor  of  the  Doisnels,  in  fact,  another  name  for 
Roger  de  Auberville  ? And  is  not  Doisnell  and  Doy veil  a synonym 
of  Dayvill,  &c.?  We  find  a Julia  de  Dayvill  temp.  King  John,  and 

1 Davy’s  Suffolk  Collections  (British  Museum). 

2 The  family  of  Darnell  bore  argent,  on  a bend  between  two  fleurs  de  lis , 
three  leopards’  heads. 
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the  arms  of  Adelm,  or  Anselm,  are  ermine  on  a canton  sable, 
a fleur  de  lis  or.  We  now  arrive  at  Robert  de  Auberville,  men- 
tioned in  Domesday,  who  we  have  before  supposed  to  have  been 
brother  of  William  and  Roger,  and  identical  with  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter — a supposition  countenanced  by  what  precedes  and  is  to 
follow.  He  had  several  manors  in  Somersetshire,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  “servientes  regis.”  Now,  that  designation 
would  apply  to  Robert  le  Marshal.  The  family  of  Wrotham,  of 
Wrotham,  in  Kent,  appear  to  have  had  the  barony  of  this  Robert 
de  Auberville,  in  Somersetshire ; 1 but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  family  of  Fitz- Walter,  of  that  county,  were  his  descendants 
and  partial  heirs.  William  Fitz-Walter,  in  1146,  founded  the 
monastery  of  Haselborough,  in  that  county,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a son  of  the  same  name,  who  it  appears  by  the  Liber  Niger,  in 
1166,  had  six  knights’  fees  in  Devon  and  Somerset,  and  six  in 
Lincolnshire.  There  is  a John  de  Auberville  mentioned  in  the 
Pipe  Roll  of  1131,  who  pays  a fine  “ to  have  the  lands  of  his 
uncle  Peter  till  he  return  from  Jerusalem.”  From  him  pro- 
bably descended  the  Aubervilles,  who  were  represented  by  the 
Wrothams,  and  the  “ uncle  Peter”  may  probably  have  introduced 
that  name  into  the  family  of  De  la  Mare,  which  we  have  assumed 
to  have  been  the  same  with  Auberville.  And  this  J ohn  de  Auber- 
ville, the  preceding  William  Fitz-Walter,  and  the  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1131,  for  Surrey  and 
Oxon,  were  probably  brothers  and  sons  of  “ John,”  a Domesday 
tenant  in  the  manor  of  Winterburne.  We  have  now  to  consider 
whether  the  family  of  Amundeville  and  Auberville  be  not  iden- 
tical. The  former  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  occurs  in 
the  next  public  record,  viz.  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henry  I. : it  may 
be  a corruption  of  the  latter,  or  the  name  of  a Norman  fief, 
assumed  by  one  of  the  family,  its  owner.  The  pedigree  in 
Hutchins’  Dorsetshire , copied  into  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,  in 
the  account  of  the  family  of  Disney,  is  not  implicitly  to  be 
trusted,  nor  the  latter  in  the  early  part  at  all.  But  that  Roger 
de  Amundeville,  the  first  mentioned,  was  father  of  Joceline,  is 
probable,  as  the  names  of  “ Roger,”  and  “ Jocelin,”  or  “ Joslan,” 
occur  in  Domesday,  as  owners  of  some  of  the  manors  said  to  be 
owned  by  them.  The  arms  assigned  to  them,  viz.,  three  lions  or 
leopards  passant,  and  afterwards  borne  by  their  representatives, 
the  Dives  and  Disneys,  were  probably  the  arms  of  Beatrix  Paga- 
nell,  a heiress,  wife  of  Walter  de  Amundeville,  and  foundress  of 
Ellesham  Priory.  Another  coat  assigned  to  the  name  is  fretty  : 
this,  and  also  a fleur  de  lis,  are  given  as  arms  to  the  family  of 
Monderell,  in  Warwickshire.2  That  the  family  of  Ellesham,  or 
Helsham,  or  Halsham,  was  a branch  of  the  Amundevilles,  there 


1 Testa  de  Nevill. 


2 Dugdale. 


is  little  doubt.  In  the  British  Museum  are  three  undated  char- 
ters of  this  family,1  viz.,  of  Robert,  son  of  Jocelin  ; Alice,  wife  of 
Jocclin;  and  Thomas,  son  of  Nicolas.  This  family  bore  three 
leopards’  faces,  or  three  leopards’  faces  jessant  de  lis .2  Elias 
occurs  as  a Christian  name  more  than  once  in  the  Amundeville 
family;  and  the  other  Christian  names  of  the  Eitz-Normans  and 
Alises,  are  frequent — John,  Robert,  Walter,  and  William.  In 
the  pedigree  mentioned,  John  and  Robert  are  given  as  sons  of 
Roger  de  Amundeville,  temp.  William  I. ; if  this  affiliation  be 
correct,  the  John  is  probably  the  John  de  Amundeville  of  the 
Pipe  Roll  31  Henry  I.,  and  Robert  (upon  the  assumption  of  Roger 
de  Amundeville  and  Roger  de  Auberville  being  the  same  person), 
the  father  of  Robert  Doisnell  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Roll.  The 
Disneys,  who  eveutually  represented  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Amundevilles,  bore  fleurs  de  lis  in  various  ways,  and  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Isigny,  near  Bayeux,  though  there 
is  another  Isigny  in  Normandy.  The  names  of  Adam  and  Nigel 
occur  in  this  family  as  well  as  in  that  of  Amundeville ; and,  as 
they  probably  both  bore  fleurs  de  lis,  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
were  of  common  origin.  The  name  is  not  found  in  Domesday, 
and  the  earliest  authentic  mention  of  it  is  of  the  time  of  Hen.  II., 
when  we  find  “Garnero  de  Iseni”  witness  to  a charter  of  Richard 
de  Lucy,  chief  justice  to  that  monarch,3  and  a William  d’Iseny, 
father  of  Adam,  which  latter  lived  temp.  John.4  In  the  Gallia 
Christiana  (vol.  ii.  p.  107),  there  appear  as  witnesses  to  a deed, 
dated  1082,  the  names  of  Normanno  filio  Garneri 5 and  Willielmo 
Testardo,  seemingly  of  the  families  herein  treated  of. 

We  have  now  presented  a vast  mass  of  evidence,  tending  to 
show,  from  their  use  of  fleurs  de  lis  and  leopards’  faces,  the  oc- 
currence of  the  name  of  Elias,  and  other  circumstances,  that  a 
great  number  of  families  so  characterised,  had  a common  origin 
with  that  of  the  Ellises ; and  by  so  assembling  a great  number 
of  families  of  the  same  lineage  into  one  clan  or  race,  we  have 
multiplied  the  channels  through  which  can  be  pursued  the  search 
for  the  ancestry  of  William  Alis,  or  rather  of  his  father,  Robert 
Eitz- Walter.  Before,  however,  entering  on  this  field  of  inquiry, 

1 49  G.  33,  34,  35.  Robertus  filius  Jocelini  is  witness  to  the  latter’s 
deed ; and  the  date  of  this  and  the  first  is  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
if,  as  is  possible,  the  Robert  Fitz-Jocelin  holding  one  knight’s  fee  in  Herts, 
a.d.  1166  {Liber  Niger),  be  the  same  as  the  above. 

2 Vide  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections , vol.  ix.  Appendix. 

3 Madox’s  Vormulare  Anglicanum. 

4 Abbreviatio  Placitorum. 

6 It  is  not  improbable  that  this  name  is  synonymous  with  that  of 
Jenour,  or  Jenner,  an  ancient  family  in  Essex,  who  bore  five  fleurs  de  lis 
on  a cross.  “ Gunner,”  who  occurs  in  Domesday,  in  that  county,  as  an 
under-tenant,  may  have  been  their  progenitor. 
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it  will  be  desirable  to  present  a few  facts  which  appear  to  afford 
connecting  links  to  the  foregoing  chain  of  presumptive  reason- 
ing, and  to  cement  the  main  argument  and  its  corollary,  viz.,  that 
the  Ellises  bearing  the  cross  and  crescents,  and  sprung  from  Sir 
Archibald  Ellvs  the  Crusader,  were  descended  from  the  Alises  of 
Allington,  in  Hampshire.  The  manor  of  Send,  in  Surrey,  was 
held,  at  the  Domesday  Survey,  by  Rainald  (“  son  of  Erchenbald,” 
as  appears  by  the  prefaced  list  of  Tenants  for  the  county,  though 
not  so  described  in  the  text).  Beatrix  de  Sende,  apparently  his 
descendant  and  a heiress,  with  Ruald  de  Caine,  her  husband, 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  founded  the  priory  of 
Newark,  in  the  parish  of  Send.  This  Ruald  was  of  the  family 
of  Croc,  of  whom  “Croc  Venator ” and  Rainald,  his  son,  at  the 
Domesday  Survey,  were  landowners  in  Hants  and  Wilts.  And 
several  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henry  I. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Rainald  of  Send  was  the  same  as 
the  last-mentioned  Rainald,  and  that  consequently  0 his  family 
name  was  Croc.  Elias  Croc  occurs  subsequently  more  than 
once,  and  a coat  of  arms  of  the  family  was  a fess  between  six 
fleurs  de  lis.  They  were  also  allied  by  marriage  to  the  family  of 
Broc,  in  which  too  is  found  the  name  of  Elias,  and  who  also 
bore  fleurs  de  lis.  “ Erchenbald  ” occurs  as  a witness  with 
“ Elias,  son  of  Robert 99  (before  mentioned,  and  supposed  to  be 
a son  of  Robert  de  Venuz),  to  the  charter  of  John,  son  of  Gilbert 
(the  Marshal).  So  does  “ William  de  Mara,”  who  also  occurs  in 
the  Pipe  Roll  of  1131,  for  Yorkshire,  as  does  “ Erchenbaldus 
filius  Reginaldi”  for  Surrey.  Assuming  then,  De  Mare  and  Alis 
to  be  identical,  the  connection  of  the  family  with  that  of  Croc, 
seems  to  account  for  the  Christian  name  of  Sir  Archibald  Ellys 
the  Crusader,  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  to  confirm  the  con- 
nection of  the  Yorkshire  Ellises  with  the  Alises  of  Hants.  Again, 
Robert  de  Broc,  marshal  of  the  king,  who  married  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  W alter  Crok,  gave  to  Roger  Helias,  alias 
de  Bentley,  his  lands  in  Nether  Shugborough,  co.  Warwick.1 
One  of  the  coats  of  Bentley  was  azure  a mermaid  or  ;2  another, 
three  bends,  as  borne  by  Sir  William  Bentley,  temp.  Edward  II.,3 
at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge.  This  mermaid,  from  its  use  as 
arms  by  the  Prestwyks  and  the  Ellises,  of  Prestwych  and  Preston, 
in  Lancashire,  would  seem  to  be  another  form  of  the  crest  of  Sir 
Archibald  Ellys,  the  naked  female ; its  use  by  a Bentley,  originally 
Ellis , would  indicate  the  source  of  the  family,  and  the  name 
Roger,  prevalent  with  the  Alises  of  Allington,  and  the  connection 
with  the  Brocs,  further  indicate  that  source,  viz.,  the  family  of 

1 Shaw’s  Staffordshire,  ii.  93. 

2 Dugdale’s  Warwickshire,  p.  351. 

3 Roll  of  Arms  in  Parliamentary  Writs. 
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the  Crusader  and  that  of  the  descendants  of  William  Alis  to  be 
identical.  The  mermaid  is  the  crest  of  the  Byrons ; their  arms 
are  three  bends ; in  the  time  of  King  John  there  was  an  Elias  de 
Buron : 1 the  foregoing  circumstances  therefore  suggest  a deri- 
vation of  this  crest  from  the  Bentleys  alias  Ellises. 


Part  II.2 

M.  D’Anisy,  we  have  seen,  connects  the  family  of  the  Sir 
William  Alis  of  Domesday  with  the  parish  of  Alisay,  formerly 
Alis,  he  says,  near  Pontdelarche,  in  Normandy.  Though  no 
evidence  to  this  effect  is  given,  yet  it  is  extremely  probable,  and, 
from  circumstances,  may  be  considered  certain.  To  trace  the 
ownership,  then,  of  this  place,  would  be  to  make  us  in  some 
measure  acquainted  with  the  ancestry  of  the  Alises.  M.  D’Anisy 
speaks  of  Alisay  as  a place  where  councils  were  held  in  the  ninth 
century.  Alberic  Comte  de  Dammartin,  about  the  year  1200, 
made  a donation  to  the  abbey  of  Fontaine- Guerard,  which  was 
dated  “at  Alisi,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Germain.”3  Little  is 
known  of  this  religious  house,  but  it  had  probably  been  long  in 
existence ; it  is  supposed  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  priory 
of  Les  Deux-Amants,  which  was  situated  where  the  Seine  and 
Andelle  unite,  near  Amfreville,  and  was  not  suppressed  till  the 
Revolution.4  In  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  of  Normandy,5 
a.d.  1184,  Conan  de  Pierrefonds  is  said  to  hold  the  fief  of  Alisay 

1 Abbreviatio  Placitorum , p.  117. 

2 The  works  consulted  for  this  part  are,  generally  speaking,  mentioned 
in  the  Notes.  Of  course  an  examination  of  the  libraries  of  France,  and 
the  public  archives  of  that  country,  more  particularly  of  the  archaeological 
and  genealogical  publications  which  have  appeared  there  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century,  would  very  considerably  elucidate  the  inquiries  of 
these  pages,  and  doubtless  settle  many  conjectural  points. 

3 In  1202,  Alberic  Comte  de  Dammartin,  Mathilda  his  wife,  and  Renaud 
their  son,  united  to  the  living  a chapel,  which  they  had  built  and  endowed, 
in  the  manor  of  Rouville,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  tithes  of  all  newly 
assarted  or  cleared  land  in  the  manor  of  Alisay.  In  November,  1258, 
Mathilda  Countess  of  Bologne  gave  the  patronage  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen.  In  1351,  the  lord  of  Rouville  presented  ; and,  according  to  the 
Pere  Ansehne’s  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  France , vol.  viii.  p.  709,  in  1324,  John, 
seigneur  of  Rouville,  was  also  lord  of  the  fief  of  Alisay. 

4 An  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  this  establishment  is  given  in 
Jules  Janin’s  Normandy , p.  546.  Neither  the  Neustria  Pia  nor  the  Gallia 
Christiana  contains  any  notice  of  Les  Deux  Amants  or  St.  Germain. 

5 Published  in  the  volume  for  1834  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Normandy , and  in  Mr.  Stapleton’s  jRotuli  Magna  Scaccarii 
Normannia. 
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by  the  tenure  of  four  knights’  fees,  one  of  the  king,  and  three 
of  the  superior  lord;  and  temp,  Richard  I.  or  John,  the  Earl  of 
Boulogne  paid  £5  for  his  fee  of  Alisay.1  Conan  deNesle,  Comte 
de  Soissons,  acquired  the  name  and  heritage  of  Pierrefonds  with 
his  wife  Agatha,  sister  and  heir  of  Nevelon  de  Pierrefonds,  and, 
dying  without  issue,  1181,  his  wife’s  inheritance  went  to  her  re- 
presentatives.2 These  were  Gaucher  de  Chastillon,  grandson  of 
another  Gaucher,  who  married  Ada,  sister  of  Drew,  father  of  Ne- 
velon de  Pierrefonds ; and  (apparently)  Matilda,  wife  of  Alberic, 
Comte  de  Dammartin,  whose  son  and  heir,  Renaud,  became  jure 
uxoris  Earl  of  Boulogne,  the  owner  of  Alisay  above  mentioned. 
Margaret,  the  other  sister,  and  coheiress  of  Drew,  married  — De 
Chambly,  whose  descendants  (not  named)  are  styled  cousins  by 
Gaucher  de  Chastillon,  in  1195.  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Alberic, 
whose  parentage  is  not  known,  was  doubtless  a heiress  or  co- 
heiress of  — De  Chambly,  and  brought  Alisay  to  her  husband ; 
for  he  did  not  inherit  it,  but  acquired  this  and  other  fiefs  in  addi- 
tion to  his  patrimony  3 But  the  inquiry  is  of  greater  interest,  to 
ascertain  the  acquisition  of  Alisay  by  the  Pierrefonds,  and  their 
ancestors.  Dreux,  the  father  of  Ada  and  Margaret,  married 
Beatrix,  sister  and  coheiress  of  Hugh  Comte  de  Crecy-en-Brie, 
who,  there  is  little  doubt,  brought  Alisay,  along  with  her  other 
possessions,  to  her  husband.  This  lady  was  daughter  of  Guy  de 
Rochefort,  seneschal  of  France,  and  a celebrated  Crusader,  one 
of  those  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  with  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  1096.  He  was  son  of  Guy,  lord  of  Montlery,  who 
married  Hodierna,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  de  Gommeth, 
seneschal  of  France,  and  lord  of  Gommeth  and  Pert e-Alais. 
This  William  de  Gommeth  is  named  in  two  charters,  dated  1043 
and  1067,  and  he  also  occurs  as  a witness  along  with  Elias,  the 
son  of  Richard,  and  Guy  de  Montlery,  his  son-in-law,  to  an  act 
of  King  Philippe,  in  1071.  A Sir  Geoffrey  de  Gomet,  Knight, 
occurs  in  1065  (probably  his  brother),  a charter  of  whose,  of  that 
date,  is  abstracted  in  De  Brequigny’s  Receuil  des  Chart es  (vol.  ii. 
p.  98) . These  are  the  only  persons  of  the  name  to  be  met  with. 
But  a family  of  the  name  of  Gomez,  of  Lille,  are  said  to  have 
borne  for  arms,  argent  on  an  escocheon  vert  two  fleurs  de  lis  in 
pale  within  an  orle  of  eight  fleurs  de  lis  gules.4  This,  there  is 
little  doubt,  was  originally  the  same  family,  as  we  shall  soon  have 
reason  to  see.  Ferte-Alais  is  situated  on  the  Essone,  in  the 
Hurepoix,  or  district  of  Beauce,  near  Etampes,  and  is  erro- 
neously 6 said  to  have  derived  its  distinctive  appellation  of  Alais 

1 Stapleton,  ii.  pp.  cclv.  vi. 

2 Du  Chesne,  Hist,  de  la  Maison  de  Chastillon. 

3 V Art  de  Verifier  les  Bates , art.  Comtes  de  Dammartin. 

4 Bid.  Gen.  5 Art.  Ales,  Bid.  de  la  Noblesse , par  Desbois. 
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from  Adelaide  or  Adeline,  daughter  of  Hugh  D’Ales  or  Alais, 
who  married  Guy,  surnamed  Trussell,  lord  of  Montlery,  and 
nephew  of  Guy  de  Rochefort  the  Crusader,  and  to  have  formerly 
had  the  appellation  of  Ferte-Baudoin ; whereas  it  never  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  Guy  Trussell  or  his  wife,  hut  was  evidently 
named  Alais,  by  an  owner  of  that  name,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Ferte-Baudoin,  which  belonged  to  Adele,  second  wife  of  Guy 
the  Crusader  (whom  he  repudiated),  both  Fertes  being  probably 
originally  one,  and  divided  on  becoming  the  inheritance  of  two 
families.  This  distinctive  title  of  Alais,  and  mention  of  a family 
so  called,  of  course  opens  up  the  view  at  once  of  the  original 
ownership  of  Alisay,  and  the  lineage  of  its  lords.  But  for  the 
present  we  must  postpone  this  investigation,  and  endeavour  to 
trace  the  name  and  family  of  Gommeth.  In  the  list1  of  those 
who  accompanied  Robert  Curthose  to  the  Holy  Land  (from  a 
roll  in  the  Cathedral  Library  of  Bayeux)  occur  the  names  of 
Abaciers  du  Hommett  (who  bore  argent  three  fleurs  de  lis  gules), 
and  immediately  after,  that  of  William  de  Rocheford  (who  bore 
the  same  arms,  with  the  addition  of  a label  azure).  The  dis- 
tinguished family  of  Hommett,  or  Humet,  or  Humez,  are  known 
to  have  borne  three  fleurs  de  lis  for  their  arms,  from  other  testi- 
mony than  this  roll,  and  sprung  from  Robert  de  Humet,  who, 
before  1025,  founded  the  priory  of  St.  Fromond,  and  whose 
grandson  and  heir,  William  de  Humet,  was  contemporary  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  They  took  their  name  from,  or  gave  it 
to,  their  castle  of  Hommet,  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Lo  and 
diocese  of^Coutances.2  Guy  de  Rochefort,  the  Crusader,  had  a 
brother  William,  who  was  lord  of  Gommeth;3  but,  as  Gommeth 
passed  to  the  descendants  of  Guy,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Guy 
inherited  that  estate  from  his  (elder)  brother,  who  died  s.p.,  as, 
upon  the  supposition  about  to  be  made,  viz.,  that  the  latter  was 
the  William  de  Rocheford,  the  Crusader,  the  label  on  his  arms 
would  indicate.  This  being  so,  can  there  be  a doubt  that  Abaciers 
du  Hommett  was  his  brother?  For  Gommett,  or  Ghomett,  be- 
comes Hommett,  as  easily  as  Gherlotta  or  Gerlotta  does  Harlotta, 
or  Ghersendis  or  Gersende,  Hirsende,  of  whose  identity  there 
are  numerous  examples.  And  there  are  no  circumstances  which 
militate  against  the  synonymous  meaning  of  Hommett  and 
Gommett.  We  have  the  same  favourite  Christian  name  of  Wil- 
liam in  both  families ; and  there  is  identity  of  arms,  for  Gomez, 
as  we  have  seen,  bore  fleurs  de  lis ; and  three  fleurs  de  lis  are 
always  given  as  one  of  the  coats  of  Rochefort.  Having  then 
pretty  clearly  ascertained  that  the  arms  borne  by  the  family  of 

1 Vide  Dansey’s  Crusaders. 

2 See  further  particulars  of  this  family  in  Mr.  Stapleton’s  work. 

3 Du  Chesne,  Hist,  de  la  Maison  de  Montmorenci. 
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William  de  Gommeth ,,  the  owner  of  Ferte-Alais,  were  fleurs  de 
lis,  taking  all  the  circumstances  together,  including  this,  that  in 
this  William,  and  his  presumed  brother  Geoffrey,  we  have  just 
the  two  names  of  two  presumed  brothers,  living  fifty  years  after- 
wards, viz.,  William  and  Geoffry  Alis,  it  would  scarcely  be  too 
hasty  to  conclude  at  once,  that  William  de  Gommeth  was  an 
Alis,  but  took  the  name  he  bore  from  his  estate.1  But  it  would 

1 Notice  has  been  taken  in  Part  I.  of  the  heraldic  bearing,  a leopard’s 
head  jessant  a fleur  de  lis : it  is  remarkable  that  this  is  rarely  met  with  in 
French  blazonry,  as  is  also  the  leopard’s  head  or  face  alone.  And  in 
England,  during  the  early  Norman  period,  the  fleur  de  lis  seems  to  have 
been  set  aside  by  those  baronial  families  who  were  entitled  to  use  it,  and 
some  other  bearing  to  which  they  had  a rght  used  instead ; this  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  the  case  in  Scotland.  A political  reason  may 
be  assigned  for  this  studious  avoidance  in  France  and  England  of  these 
ensigns : in  England  the  use  of  the  fleurs  de  lis , the  royal  emblems  of 
France,  would  savour  too  much  of  affection  and  vassallage  to  the  king  of 
that  country ; in  France  the  use  of  leopards — the  arms  of  the  Conqueror 
and  his  successors — or  leopards’  faces,  would  be  a compliment  to  the  Dukes 
of  Normandy,  not  very  pleasing  to  the  sovereigns  of  France.  This  may 
explain  the  restrictions  which  William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have  placed 
on  the  use  of  coat  armour.  Those  families  who  were  entitled  to  use  the 
leopard’s  head  as  well  as  th z fleur  de  lis,  seem  to  have  disguised  the  latter 
by  the  combination  of  both,  unwilling  to  relinquish  so  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished an  emblem  as  the  fleur  de  lis,  probably  considered,  at  that  time, 
an  indication  of  descent  from  the  royal  race  of  France. 

As  the  heraldic  conjunction  in  question  was  used  by  the  Ellises  of 
England,  and  kindred  families,  it  is  desirable  to  inquire  whence  they  got 
the  leopard’s  face,  because,  iu  so  doing,  we  may  fully  expect  to  elucidate 
their  ancestry.  Accordingly,  we  shall  find  that  such  inquiry  leads  to  the 
acquaintance  of  a group  of  families,  who  seem  to  have  had  a common 
origin  with,  and  to  be  synonymous  in  meaning  with,  that  of  Gommeth  in 
the  text. 

It  will  be  useful,  first,  to  show  that  the  wolf  s head,  leopard’s  head  or 
face,  and  lion’s  head  or  face,  were  used  indiscriminately  in  heraldry,  or 
were  certainly  often  confounded,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  lion  passant 
was  originally  a leopard  passant.  The  heraldic  device  of  Hugh  Lupus, 

Earl  of  Chester,  is  well  known — a wolf’s  head,  from  which  undoubtedly 
he  got  his  name,  and  not  from  his  disposition,  as  is  supposed ; for  William  * 
Gouel  de  Perceval,  son  of  Ascelin  Gouel,  a powerful  baron,  and  a contem- 
porary and  probably  relative  of  Hugh  Lupus,  was  called  Lupellus,  un- 
questionably to  distinguish  him  ; and  there  is  a seal  of  his  extant,  impressed 
with  a wolf,  his  descendants  taking  the  surname  of  Lovell,  one  of  the  coats 
of  which  family  is  a chevron  between  three  wolves’  heads  erased,  or  (as 
sometimes  corrupted)  lions’  heads  erased.  In  the  family  of  Weston,  or 
Wiston,  of  Wiston,  in  Sussex,  we  find  one  branch  using  lions’  heads  (the 
Sussex) ; another  (in  Devonshire),  leopards’  faces ; and  a “ Monsieur  Tho- 
mas de  Weston,”  at  the  tournament  at  Dunstable,  7 Edward  III.,  azure 
three  leopards’  heads  jessant  de  lis  or : thus  showing  a synonymous  mean- 
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be  well  first  to  examine  the  pedigree  of  the  Rocheforts,  for  we 
shall  find  that  that  family  shows  many  indications  of  descent 

ing  in  these  bearings ; and  the  family  of  Gower  have  used  a chevron 
between  three  leopards,  and  also  three  lions’  heads  or  faces ; whilst  the 
family  of  Gouiz  have  used  lions’  heads  as  well  as  wolves’  heads  erased. 

Gouiz  was  one  of  the  surnames  of  the  father  and  ancestors  of  Hugh 
Lupus,  as  D’Avranches  was  his  and  his  father’s.  The  best  pedigree  of 
this  family  is  in  D’Anisy’s  Domesday.  Rollo,  the  first  Duke  of  Normandy, 
had  a brother,  whose  grandson,  Amfridus  le  Danois,  Viscount  of  Exmes, 
till  798,  was  the  first  surnamed  de  Goz  or  de  Gouiz.  Amfridus,  or  Hum- 
phrey de  Tilly,  or  Tilleul,  grandson  of  the  preceding  Amfridus,  was 
governor  of  Hastings  in  1068,  but  resigned,  or  was  deprived  of  that  post, 
and  returned  to  Normandy.  In  Desbois’  Diet,  de  la  Noblesse , he  is  said  to 
have  been  progenitor  of  the  eminent  family  of  Tilly,  in  Erance  and  England, 
whose  arms  were  a fleur  de  lis , through  Robert  de  Ruddlan,  his  son ; but 
lie  left  no  legitimate  issue,  and  his  brothers  were  monks.  The  true  descent, 
however,  of  the  Tillys,  seems  to  have  been  given  in  Mr.Wiffen’s  Memoirs 
of  the  House  of  Russell  (i.  119),  who  derives  them  from  Roger  Tilly,  of 
Veroles,  a brother  of  Humphrey.  (It  may  be  appropriately  mentioned 
here,  that  Mr.  Wiffen’s  pedigree  of  the  ancestry  of  Hugh  Lupus,  omits  an 
entire  generation,  viz.,  the  first  Humphrey.) 

The  families  of  Hastings  and  Despenser,  there  is  little  doubt,  were  de- 
scended from  a brother  or  nephew  of  Humphrey,  the  governor  of  Hastings, 
and  who  probably  succeeded  him  in  his  office.  Their  family  names  and 
arms  strongly  confirm  this  probability.  A Robert  and  Ralph  de  Hastings 
are  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey ; and  Humphrey  or  Amfridus  de 
Hastings  was  the  Domesday  owner  of  Leamington-Hastings,  co.  Warwick, 
and  his  descendants  bore  a chevron  between  three  leopards’  faces.  Hum- 
phrey Vis  de  Leu,  a tenant  in  capite  in  Berks,  mentioned  in  that  Survey, 
was  probably  the  same  person ; his  descendants  bore  three  leopards’  faces 
or  wolves’  heads.  The  family  of  Dene,  in  Sussex  and  Kent,  in  which 
occurs  the  Christian  name  of  Amfridus,  who  bore  leopards’  faces,  were, 
there  are  well-founded  reasons  for  believing,  a branch  of  the  family  of 
Hastings.  Lastly,  the  families  of  Despenser  and  Hastings  (the  chief  and 
most  distinguished  line)  bore,  as  is  indirectly  proved,  originally  fleurs  de 
lis  and  leopards’  faces  for  their  arms.  Robert  de  Hastings  was  dispen- 
sator  or  steward  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  lord  of  Fillongley,  co. 
Warwickshire.  The  arms  of  Fyllingley  were,  sable  a chevron  engrailed 
between  three  leopards’  heads  or.  Temp.  Henry  III.,  Geoffrey  De  Dutton, 
of  Dutton,  in  Cheshire,  sealed  with  a maunch,  the  hand  holding  a fleur 
de  lis.  The  pedigree  of  this  family  is  obscure,  but  it  is  certain  this 
Geoffrey  was  a Despenser.  The  arms  of  the  family  of  Hastings,  as  generally 
borne,  were  a maunch,  without  the  fleur  de  lis , but,  for  simplicity  or  other 
reasons,  to  abandon  a part  of  a coat  of  arms,  was  not  uncommon : how- 
ever, we  find  them  both  borne  by  the  family  of  Mohun,  and  by  that  of 
Conyers ; of  the  latter  there  is  a seal  with  these  arms  surrounded  by 
cross  crosslets,  as  early  as  the  time  of  King  Stephen ; and  if  the  seal  of  a 
Hastings  or  Despenser  could  be  found  at  that  early  period,  no  doubt,  as 
in  the  case  of  Geoffry  de  Dutton,  the  fleur  de  lis  would  be  found  along 
with  the  maunch.  Again,  one  of  the  coats  of  Spencer  is  three  fleurs  de 
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from  a race  of  evident  common  origin  with  the  Alises  and  other 
synonymous  families,  to  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

lis  on  a bend,  and  the  same  occurs  in  another,  viz.,  quarterly  in  the  second 
and  third,  a fret  over  all,  on  a bend  three  fleurs  de  lis. 

The  first  Amfridus  de  Gouiz  doubtless  derived  that  name  from  his  estate 
so  called,  which  estate  he  as  doubtless  obtained  from  his  mother  Gerlotta, 
daughter  of  Theobald  Count  of  Blois.  William,  the  first  known  Count  of 
Blois,  who  died  834,  was  descended  from  Childebrand,  brother  of  Charles 
Martel,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  collateral  descendants,  the  ancestors  of 
Hugh  Capet.  The  second  race  began  with  Thibaud,  brother  of  Kollo 
Duke  of  Normandy,  who,  having  married  Kichilde,  sister  of  Robert  and 
Eudes,  kings  of  France,  was  made  Count  of  Blois,  Tours,  and  Chartres. 
The  fleurs  de  lis  of  the  early  Counts  of  Blois  were  probably  used  by  the 
Norman  Counts,  as  well  as  their  own  ensigns,  the  leopards  passant,  and, 
it  would  seem,  the  leopard’s  face  or  wolf’s  head ; for  these  last  were,  there 
is  little  doubt,  in  use  by  the  ancestors  of  Hugh  Lupus,  the  brothers  of 
Kollo.  The  origin  of  the  baronial  family  of  Plaiz  is  not  known.  One  of 
their  coats  was  a lion  or  leopard  passant ; another  a fleur  de  lis.  If  we 
consider  Plaiz  a synonyme  for  Blois,  their  arms  are  accounted  for,  and  they 
justify  the  synonyme.  The  arms  of  the  baronetical  family  of  Blois  are  a 
bend  vaire  between  two  fleurs  de  lis.  The  Counts  of  Blois  were  also  Counts 
of  Champagne.  The  family  of  Campion,  or  de  Campania,  was  probably  a 
branch  of  these  latter ; a seal  of  Sir  Robert  de  Campania  of  Kent,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  a coat  vaire  (Hasted’s  Kent).  Vaire  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  another  of  the  bearings  of  this  race.  Three  pales 
vair  were  borne  by  Stephen  Count  of  Blois  and  King  of  England,  and  also 
by  the  house  of  Chastillon,  before  they  became  Counts  of  Blois ; and  they 
were  probably  sprung  from  an  early  cadet.  Now,  the  three  ensigns  in 
question — the  leopard,  &c.,  the  fleur  de  lis , and  vaire — were  all  borne  by 
Gouiz,  or  synonymous  families.  Robert  de  Gouviz  sealed,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  with  vaire  over  all  a bendlet  (D’Anisy,  Seals,  plate  8,  No.  16). 
He  seems  to  have  taken  his  name  from  the  parish  of  Gouviz,  or  Gouvix, 
in  Normandy.  In  1181,  Raoul  de  Gouvis  was  witness  to  a charter  of 
donation  to  the  Abbey  of  Barberry.  In  the  eleventh  century,  William  and 
Richard  Gouiz  were  benefactors  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen 
( Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Normandy , 1836,  p.  229). 
In  1166,  Richard  de  Guviz  held  five  knights’  fees  in  Oxfordshire  ( Liber 
Niger).  There  is  little  doubt  that  Gower  is  synonymous  with  Goviz,  and 
also  Jay,  Joy,  and  Gay,  who  bore  three  leopards’  heads  jessant  de  lis. 
The  arms  of  the  family  of  Gael  or  Guader,  Earls  of  Norfolk,  were  party 
per  pale  a bend  vaire.  This  family  took  their  name  from,  or  gave  it  to, 
their  castle  of  Gael,  in  Brittany.  The  family  of  Gouel,  or  Iverv,  came  from 
that  province,  of  whom  Robert  and  William  Gouel  occur  in  1184;  they 
subsequently  took  the  name  of  Lovel,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Lupellus,  the 
soubriquet  of  one  of  them,  who  used  a wolf  passant,  or  wolf’s  head.  These 
two  families  were,  doubtless,  of  common  origin  with  the  preceding.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bictionnaire  Genealogique  (Paris,  1757),  Goee  of  Anjou  bore 
or,  a lion  (?  leopard)  gules,  surmounted  by  a fleur  de  lis  azure : Govie, 
seigneur  de  Montgiron,  in  Normandy,  party  per  — or  and  azure,  three 
fleurs  de  lis  gules ; and  De  Gouz,  ecuyer,  seigneur  de  Chateau-Thouars, 
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As  Guy  the  Crusader  (who  is  called  also  le  Rouge ) and  his 
brother  William  were  both  styled  de  Rochefort,  it  is  clear  that 

in  Normandy,  the  same : Coue,  seigneur  de  Brossai,  argent,  a fess  sable 
between  three  fleurs  de  lis  gules.  Hommet  and  Hommell  are  known  to 
be  synonymous  : we  can  have  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  believing  Gouel, 
Gael,  Couet,  and  Gouet,  to  be  identical,  at  least  originally.  In  1166, 
William  Gouet  held  half  a knight’s  fee  in  Norfolk.  As  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, a William  Goet  married  a heiress  of  Alluye  or  Ales,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  four  successive  Williams.  Another  connection  of  these  two 
families  appears  in  the  name  Gue-Alais  (?  near  Avranches),  of  which  Henry 
de  St.  Germains  was  lord  in  the  seventeenth  century. — (Hozier’s  Arms  de 
France , Reg.  4,  Ped.  of  Quesnoy.) 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  Gommet  or  Hommett  were  originally 
the  same  as  Gouet,  Gael,  &c.  Guader  and  the  latter  were  used  synony- 
mously, and  they  are  more  dissimilar  than  Gommet  and  Gouet.  The 
genealogy  and  heraldry  of  the  question  strongly  countenance  the  identity. 
But,  taking  this  for  granted,  what  was  the  original  form  and  meaning  of 
these  names  ? Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  name  and  family  of  Guelph,  or 
Wolf,  is  the  fons  et  origo  of  all  the  preceding  families,  and  corresponding 
armorial  ensigns  ? 

The  descendants  of  Guelph,  a Bavarian  count,  who  lived  in  820,  be- 
came Dukes  of  Bavaria.  The  arms  of  this  kingdom,  lozengy , are  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  A Grimoaldus  was  Duke  of 
Bavaria  in  665,  and  his  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  in  728.  Grimaldus, 
Prince  of  Monaco  in  920,  is  considered  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Grimaldi, 
who  bear  the  arms  of  the  principality  of  Monaco,  viz.,  lozengy.  This  was 
the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Counts  of  Angouleme,  descended  of  the  Dukes 
of  Aquitaine,  who  bore  also  this  coat,  and  another,  gules  a leopard  passant 
or,  as  borne  by  William  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  a Crusader,  in  1101 : Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Holy  Land,  bearing 
gules  two  leopards  passant  or.  Now,  the  first  Duke  of  Aquitaine  lived  668, 
and  was  named  Loup,  who  was  succeeded  by  Eudes,  a descendant  of 
Lothaire  II.,  King  of  Prance.  Prom  Eudes  descended  two  Dukes  of 
Gascony,  named  Loup.  Can  there  be  a doubt  then  that  the  leopard  pas- 
sant of  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  was  derived  from  Duke  Loup  ? The  arms 
of  the  family  of  St.  Lo,  or  Loup,  are,  or  a leopard  gules  on  a chief  indented , 
azure , three  fleurz  de  lis  of  the  first.  Guy  was  a prevalent  Christian  name 
in  this  family;  the  arms  of  Guy,  sire  de  Laval,  of  the  same  family,  in 
1101,  were  gules  a leopard  passant  or ; and  the  arms  of  Pierre  de  Lyoberd, 
in  1218,  or  a leopard  gules.  The  arms  of  Chanteloup  were,  a wolf  or 
a leopard  passant,  whilst  the  coat  of  Robert  de  Chanteloup,  a Crusader  in 
1096,  was  lozengy  or  and  sable,  thus  doubly  indicating  a connection  with 
the  preceding  families.  William,  brother  of  the  first  Amfridus  de  Gouiz, 
and  grandson  of  the  brother  of  Rollo,  was  ancestor  of  the  Crispins,  Barons 
of  Bec-Crispin.  This  family  bore  lozengy  for  their  arms.  Rollo  was  son 
of  Rognald  Count  of  Merc,  whose  son,  Theodoric,  inherited  that  title. 
Thibaud,  or  Theobald,  another  son,  we  have  seen,  was  Count  of  Blois. 
These  two  names  were  prevalent  in  the  Carlovingian  race  of  kings.  When 
Rognald,  who  had  a contemporary  of  the  same  name  Duke  of  Prance,  was 
expelled  the  court  of  Harold  Harfager,  the  King  of  Norway,  his  mother 
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that  title  and  estate  must  have  been  inherited  from  an  ancestor, 
and  could  not  have  been  acquired  jure  uxoris  by  Guy,  who  is  styled 
generally  Comte,  and  sometimes  only  Sire  de  Rochefort.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  that  ancestor  was  William  de  Gommeth. 
There  were  various  families  named  Rochefort,  many  of  them, 
doubtless,  of  common  origin.  No  particulars  can  be  found  of 
any  Comtes  de  Rochefort  previous  to  Guy ; but  in  the  year  1619  a 
family  of  this  name  was  so  ennobled,  which  is  styled  “ an  illus- 
trious and  ancient  house,  that  took  its  name  from  a town  and 
chatellenie  in  the  diocese  of  Dole,  in  Franche-Comte.”  1 Another 
family  were  Comtes  de  Rochefort-en-Vivarais,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  houses  du  Forez , where  it  flourished  from  1200, 
being  established  in  the  Yivarais  1648.  This  family  bore  three 
fleurs  de  lis , writh  a chief  charged  with  a demi-lion  rampant,  and 
may  have  been  the  representative  of  the  early  Comtes  de  Roche- 
fort. Du  Chesne2  calls  Thibaud,  the  grandfather  of  Guy  the 
Crusader,  ancestor  of  the  Comtes  de  Rochefort-en-Iveline.  Guy 
himself,  his  eldest  son  Guy,  who  died  without  issue,  were  styled 
Comtes,  and  his  sister  and  coheiress  Comtesse  de  Rochefort,  which 
title  she  carried  to  her  husband,  the  Count  of  Evreux  and  Mont- 
fort,  whose  son's  wife,  the  daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
is  witness  to  a charter  of  his,  and  described  as  “ Amicia  Alia  mea 
Comitissa  de  Rochefort"  (Dug.  Mon.  vi.  1079).  Guy,  son  of 
Simon  Count  of  Evreux,  and  who  died  1228,  was  lord  of  Ferte- 
Alais.  It  is  probable,  upon  the  whole,  that  Guy  the  Crusader 
was  at  first  only  Sire,  and  afterwards  became  Comte  de  Roche- 
fort. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  name  of  Rochefort  is  that  of 
Antoine  de  Rochefort,  who,  with  his  wife  Margaret,  heiress  of 
Ally,  founded,  in  1001,  the  priory  of  Bonnet  or  Rochefort,  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Flour.3  Geoffry  de  Rochefort  is  witness,  in  1068, 
to  a charter;4  and  in  1047,  Fulcard  de  Rochefort,  along  with 
Elias  de  Chalisio  and  Elias  de  Charnaco,  were  witnesses  to  a 
charter,5  4 Phillipe  I.,  Bertrand  de  Rochefort  was  witness  and 

interceded  on  his  behalf,  and  told  the  king  he  was  banishing  a man  of 
noble  race , warning  him  it  was  dangerous  to  attack  the  wolf \ &c.  (Thierry’s 
Norman  Conquest.)  This  latter  phrase  of  course  had  only  a figurative 
meaning — might  it  not  allude  to  his  family  emblem?  and,  when  describing 
him  of  “ noble  race,”  might  not  that  expression  mean  his  descent  from  the 
French  kings — in  fact,  do  not  all  the  preceding  heraldic  and  genealogical 
circumstances  point  to  such  an  origin,  instead  of  the  fabulous  descent 
from  fictitious  Scandinavian  jarls  ? 

1 Courcelles*  Dictionnaire  de  la  Noblesse , iv.  121. 

2 Hist,  de  la  Maison  de  Montmorenci. 

3 No  notice  of  this  priory  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gallia  Christiana. 

4 Gall.  Christ,  ii.  App.  273. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  481. 
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surety  of  Elias  de  Crest.  Hugh  occurs  1114,  and  Aimon  in  1 190, 
from  whom  there  is  a regular  pedigree,  containing  several  Wil- 
liams.1 The  arms  of  this  family  were,  gules  a bend  wavy,  between 
six  martlets  argent.  The  only  notice  of  the  family  of  Ally  to  be 
met  with  is  in  the  Table  of  Arms  at  the  end  of  vol.  1 of  Desbois* 
Dictionary , where  this  coat  is  assigned  to  Alii  en  Auvergne — 
Gules,  a fess  wavy,  between  six  martlets  argent.  This  imme- 
diately leads  to  the  belief  that  the  similar  coat  of  Rochefort  was 
that  of  the  heiress  of  Ally ; and  when  we  find,  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  circumstances,  that  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Ales 
and  Alais  (before  mentioned)  were  three  bars  wavy,  and  of  another 
branch  a fess  between  three  martlets,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe 
that  Ally  is  another  form  of  Alais  and  Alis  ; and  hence  the  deri- 
vation of  the  fief  of  Rochefort  from  William  de  Gommeth,  may 
be  taken  for  granted  and  accounted  for.2 

We  now  propose  to  present  what  particulars  ean  be  gleaned  of 
the  French  family  of  Ales  or  Alais,  before  adverted  to.  The 
most  elaborate  researches  seem  to  have  been  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  result  of  which  is  very  fully  given  in  the  Armorial  de 
la  France , by  Hozier.  This  article  is  condensed  in  the  Diction - 
naire  de  la  Noblesse , by  Chesnaye-Desbois ; but  in  the  latter 
much  is  assumed,  which  in  Hozier  is  doubted  or  denied.  The 
family  of  Ales,  seigneurs  of  Corbet,  in  Touraine,  were  desirous  of 
connecting  their  ancestors  with  families  of  the  same  or  similar 
name  of  greater  antiquity;  in  Desbois  these  families  are  con- 
sidered identical,  in  Hozier  of  distinct  origin.  The  pedigree  of 
Ales  of  Corbet  begins  with  Jean  Ales,  seigneur  of  Corbet  in 
1452,  who  is  styled  “ noble  homme.”  Their  arms  were  a fess 
between  three  martlets,  which  does  not  resemble  any  known  coat 
of  the  families  of  supposed  kindred  origin ; but  this,  it  need  not 
be  remarked,  is  no  argument  against  it.  The  family  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  that  of  Ales  is  called  Alluye , Alogia , &c.  But 

1 Did.  de  la  Noblesse — Chesnaye-Desbois. 

2 There  was  an  English  family  of  the  name  of  Rochfort,  evidently  de- 
scended from  William  de  Gommeth,  probably  from  a brother  of  Guy  le 
Rouge.  In  Wiffen’s  Tasso  (Bohn’s  Library),  there  is  a list  of  Crusaders; 
amongst  these  occurs  that  of  Elias  de  Rochford,  temp.  Richard  I.  In 
Bloomfield’s  and  Parkin’s  Norfolk , is  a long  account  of  the  Rochfords 
(ix.  104),  of  whom  Waleran,  Simon,  and  Guy,  lived  temp.  Stephen.  The 
name  of  Guy  often  occurs  subsequently ; that  of  a Sir  Milo  is  met  with  in 
1309,  this  being  the  name  of  Guy  the  Crusader’s  brother.  The  family 
was  most  numerous  in  Norfolk,  and  bore  several  varied  coats  of  arms. 
One  was  quarterly  or  and  gules , a bordure  sable  bezantee , the  precise  coat 
of  one  of  the  Ales’,  according  to  a seal  of  the  date  of  1181  (Hozier). 
Another  coat  was  quarterly — in  the  first  quarter,  a fleur  delis ; in  another, 
an  annulet.  One  of  the  coats  of  the  Ales’,  1218,  was  a shield  charged 
with  six  annulets  (Hozier). 
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these  are  obviously  the  Latin  forms  of  the  word,  as  every  docu- 
ment in  which  their  name  occurs  is  in  that  tongue.  This  difference 
of  spelling  is  the  chief  if  not  sole  ground  of  Hozier’s  objection 
to  the  synonymous  meaning  of  the  two  names.  In  French  docu- 
ments, the  name  of  Alluye  is  not  met  with,  and  its  use  seems  to 
have  ceased  with  the  discontinuance  of  Latin  in  deeds.  None  of 
the  name  of  Alluye  are  met  with  later  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  of  the  name  of  Ales,  is  Pierre  d’Ales,  in  1338, 
of  the  baillage  of  Orleans.  There  are  indeed  many  persons  of  the 
name  of  Ales,  who  occur  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
but  apparently  not  immediately  connected  with  Alluye  of  Alluye, 
or  that  neighbourhood,  one  of  whom,  1222,  Sir  Robert  de  Ales, 
Knight,  speaks  of  his  “ tithes  of  Ales  ” 

The  first  in  the  pedigree  of  Alluye  is  Hugh,  mentioned  in  a 
deed,  978,  vassal  of  Leutgarde  de  Yermandois.  The  next  is  (his 
supposed  son)  Hugh  d^Aloia,  seigneur  of  Chateau -en- Anjou  and 
St.  Christophe,  in  Touraine,  vassal  and  friend  of  Fulke  Nerva, 
Count  of  Anjou,  and  living  1025.  He  had  Hugh,  who  succeeded 
him,  living  1062-85,  and  Walter  living  1069.  Hugh  was  father 
of  another  Hugh,  living  in  1073  and  1118;  and  Geoffry,  living 
1081.  Eventually,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Hugh,  the  sixth  of 
the  name,  left  three  daughters  and  coheiresses. 

Alluye,1  still  so  called,  is  a small  town  on  the  Loire,  in  the 

1 The  following  places  in  France  are  spelt  similarly,  and  may  have  been 
settlements  of  the  Alises.  (Alisi,  however,  a town  in  Burgundy,  in  the 
diocese  of  Autun,  and  Alais,  Alez,  or  Ales,  in  Languedoc,  near  Anduse, 
north  of  Nismes,  are  said  to  be  mentioned  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries)  : — 

Allas  de  Yerviers,  a village  in  Perigord. 

Allas  de  1’Eveque,  ditto. 

Alles  de  Badesol,  a small  town  in  Perigord. 

Allois,  a small  village  in  Limosin. 

Alloue,  a town  in  Poitou. 

Allouy,  a village  of  Berry. 

Alluets  le  Roi,  a village  in  the  Isle  of  France,  diocese  of  Chartres. 

Alluyes,  a village  of  Nivernais. 

It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  presume  that  either  of  these  places  took 
their  name  from  an  Alis,  unless  ownership  by  one  of  the  family  could  be 
shown ; for  there  are  places  in  England  that  would  seem  to  have  been 
named  after  an  Alis  or  Ellis,  which  however  existed  in  the  Saxon  times,  as 
Ellisfield  in  Hants,  Ellesfield  in  Oxon,  and  Ellesham  in  Lincolnshire. 

Alais,  or  Alez,  in  Languedoc,  gave  the  title  of  Count  as  early  as  the  year 
1000,  to  the  family  who  took  their  surname  from  it,  who  were  also  Mar- 
quises of  Auduse.  This  family  is  said  to  be  derived,  in  the  direct  male 
line,  from  St.  William  of  Toulouse.  (Courcelles,  iii.  22.)  The  town  of 
Alais  was  owned  by  this  family  for  a long  time  jointly  with  that  of  Pelet - 
Narbonne,  Bernard  Pelet  being  seigneur  of  Alais  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Pelet,  sieur  de  Sartel  a Arras,  bore  azure  a fleur  de  Us  or, 
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diocese  of  Chartres,  and  may  be  conceived  to  be  a corruption  of 
Ilelouis,  and  to  have  been  so  named  from  some  personage  with 
that  designation.  The  fief  of  Alluye  was  obtained  by  Gerard, 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  from  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  for  his 
church,  of  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  held  by  Arnoul,  vassal  of 
the  church  of  Chartres,  who,  in  a contemporary  document,  is  said 
“ to  be  domiciled  at  Alluye,”  and  nephew  of  Arnoul,  the  second, 
Bishop  of  Orleans  in  987,  “qui  etait  tres  riche,  tres  savant,  et 
tres  noble.”  Alluye,  in  the  next  century,  passed  into  the  family 
of  Gouet,  by  the  marriage  of  Matilda,  heiress  of  Alluye,  with 
William  Gouet,  who  died  about  1059,  seigneur  of  Petit-Perche, 
or  Perche-Gouet,  a considerable  barony.  He  was  succeeded  by 
three  generations  of  Williams,  the  last  of  whom  left  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress.  A branch  of  this  family  seems  to  have 
settled  in  England,  a William  Gouet  holding  half  a knight's  fee 
in  Norfolk,  1166.  Whose  daughter,  Matilda,  the  heiress  of 
Alluye,  was,  does  not  appear.  Gerard,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  occu- 
pied that  see  885-888 ; he  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  invested 
some  relative  with  the  fief  of  Alluye,  from  whom  doubtless 
Arnoul,  the  above-mentioned  tenant,  was  descended.  A prede- 
cessor of  Gerard  was  Elias,  bishop  840-849.  This  circumstance 
affords  strong  sanction  to  the  notion  of  the  identity  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Alluye,  Ales,  Alis,  and  Elias.  Eerte-Alais  is  on  the 
Essoue,  near  Estampes  and  Alluye;  this  we  have  seen  belonged 
to  William  Gommeth,  the  apparent  owner  of  Alisay ; and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Alais  was  the  vernacular  name  of  the 
family  of  Alluye,  and  the  same  as  Alis,  as  would  more  clearly 
appear  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  a priory  of  St.  Germain  at 
Alluye,  as  well  as  a monastery  of  St.  Germain  at  Alisay,  a coin- 
cidence unmistakeably  indicating  a connection.1  We  have,  more- 

within  a bordure  engrailed  of  the  last ; which  circumstance,  together  with 
the  descent  of  the  Alez’,  would  seem  to  indicate  an  identity  with  the  Alises. 

Alet,  a small  city  in  Upper  Languedoc,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
might  have  derived  its  name  from  an  Alis,  as  Bera,  it  is  said,  a son  of 
St.  William,  in  8 IB,  founded  a monastery  there. 

1 In  the  Histoire  des  Comtes  de  Per che  et  Alenqon , par  M.  Gilles  Bry 
(1660),  p.  153,  is  the  following  passage,  that  seems  to  refer  to  the  family 
of  Alis  : — “ In  the  time  of  Geoffry,  eldest  son  of  B-otrou  Earl  of  Perche 
{temp.  William  I.),  a Geoffrey,  ‘ batard  de  Loyse,’  and  his  wife,  gave  to 
the  religious  of  St.  Denis  the  moiety  of  the  Church  of  St.  Germain  de 
Loyse,  along  with  the  tithes,  and  the  moiety  of  the  Church  of  * St.  Jean 
au  Chateau  de  Mortaigne,’  the  witnesses  to  the  charter  thereof  being 
Geoffrey  the  [aforesaid]  Count,  Beatrix  his  wife,  and  Rotrou,  son  of  the 
Count ; Gerard  de  Sassy  de  Loyse  giving  the  other  moiety.  Walter  de 
Loyse-Gruel  (the  surname  of  the  Seigneurs  de  la  Prette,  an  ancient  house 
of  Perche)  was  also  a benefactor  to  St.  Denis  : the  witnesses  to  a charter 
of  his  being  William  Gouet  and  Eustachia  his  wife,  with  their  sons  Hugh, 
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over,  the  same  Christian  names  prevalent  in  both  families — 
Hugh,  Geoffry,  and  Walter;  we  find  th efleurs  de  lis  in  the  arms 
of  Alluye  (viz.,  three  bars  wavy,  each  charged  with  three  fleurs 
de  lis,  on  the  seal  of  “ John  dominus  de  Castello,  in  Anjou,”  in 
1230)  and  three  bars  wavy,  we  have  seen  to  be  the  arms  of  the 
family  of  Dauncy,  that  appears  to  have  sprung  from  the  same 
stock  as  William  Gommeth,  the  owner  of  Alisay.  But  how  to 
affiliate  Walter,  the  (presumed)  grandfather  of  Sir  William  Halis, 
would  be  difficult  without  further  information.  The  Walter 
D’ Alluye  mentioned,  seems  to  have  lived  a generation  subse- 
quently ; but  he  might  have  had  an  uncle,  W alter,  whose  period 
of  birth  would  accord  with  the  time  at  which  Walter,  the  father 
of  Robert,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  born. 

We  now  come  to  treat  of  the  French  families  of  Elie,  or  Elias, 
who,  we  shall  see,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  origin  as 
Alluye  and  Alis.  In  the  Dictionnaire  Genealogique  (Paris,  1757, 
3 vols.  12mo.),  we  find  a family  of  Elie  bearing  azure,  a chevron 

William,  and  Robert.  It  is  highly  probable  that  De  Loyse  is  a form  of 
Alisay,  and  Gruel  of  Gouel.  In  the  Dictionary  of  M.  De  Courcelles  are 
some  particulars  of  this  family  of  Gruel,  not  commencing,  however,  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  None  can  be  found  of  any  family 
called  Loyse.  A Hugh  D’Olesi  occurs  as  witness  to  a charter  in  1146, 
who,  it  is  very  likely,  was  of  the  family  of  Alis,  taking  the  local  name, 
Alisay.  About  the  same  time,  a Hugh  de  Lisy,  probably  the  same  person, 
was  witness,  along  with  Elie  de  Montmirail,  to  a charter  of  Gaucher  de 
Chastillon,  and  Ada  his  wife  (Du  Chesne,  Hist,  de  la  M.  de  Cliastillon , 
pp.  34,  35).  A Silvester  de  Alisi  occurs  amongst  the  list  of  renowned 
Norman  lords  of  the  time  of  Phillip  Augustus  of  France,  as  also,  in  1166, 
holding  half  a knight’s  fee  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  heirs  of  — Turpin.” 

There  seems  a remarkable  connection  between  the  Alises  and  their  set- 
tlements and  the  name  of  St.  Germain,  many  families  so  called  bearing  the 
fieur  de  lis.  St.  Germain-en-Auvergne  bore  gules,  three  Jteurs  de  lis  or ; 
of  Normandy,  gules,  one  fieur  de  lis  or,  and  also  the  colours  reversed ; St. 
Germain,  Beaupre  Yiscomte  D’Oignon  en  le  Marche,  azure,  semee  de 
fleurs  de  lys  d’or  au  lambel  d’argent ; St.  Germain  D’Apjohn,  Chevalier 
de  Malte,  en  Auvergne,  d’or,  semee  de  fleurs  de  lys  d’argent.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  according  to  a seal  in  D’Anisy’s  Recueil  des  Sceaux , 
Samson  de  St.  Germain  bore  a fieur  de  lis.  Arnaud  D’Apchon,  a Crusader 
in  1102,  bore  or,  semee  de  fleurs  de  lis  d’azur.  The  seigneurie  of  Arpa- 
john,  in  Auvergne,  gave  name  to  this  family,  which,  in  one  of  its  branches, 
took  the  name  of  St.  Germain.  A Bernard  D’Arpajohn  occurs  in  1170, 
and  an  Helie  in  1460.  Arpajohn,  on  the  Loire,  bore  formerly  the  name  of 
Chartres,  and  was  the  chateau  royal  of  Chanteloup.  A place  called  St. 
Germain’s  is  contiguous.  As  these  localities  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alluye,  it  is  difficult  not  to  conceive  some  intimate  connection  between 
these  families  and  the  Alises. 

Helie  Malifastre,  Chevalier,  gives  in  1215,  to  the  monks  of  Plessis,  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  d’Elle  (D’Anisy,  Recueil  des  C/iartes). 
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between  two  roses  in  chief,  and  a fleur  de  lis  in  base,  or ; which 
are  the  arms  also  borne  by  Helye,  of  Dieppe.1  Helles,  in  Dau- 
phine,  bears  gules  a fleur  de  lis  or,  a chief  chequy  or  and  sable. 
No  pedigrees  are  to  be  met  with  of  these  families;  but  here  we 
have  direct  proof  of  the  use  of  fleur s de  lis  by  the  French  Ellises, 
who  w'ere  doubtless  of  the  same  race  as  that  of  which  we  are 
about  to  treat. 

In  Moreri ,2  and  the  Pere  Anselme  (viii.  242),  we  find  that  the 
family  of  Pompadour,  of  the  Limosin,  was  originally  styled  Elie, 
or  Helie,  the  first  of  whom  was  Geoffry  Elie,  seigneur  of  Segur 
in  1179.  Guy  and  Geoffry  were  the  names  of  two  of  his  sons. 
This  family  is  said  to  be  a branch  of  the  Counts  or  Viscounts  of 
Limoges,  and  with  the  highest  probability.  Gerard,  Vicomte  de 
Limoges,  in  975,  had  issue,  Guy,  Geoffry,  Aimery,  Gerard,  Hil- 
duin,  &c.,  from  one  of  whom  descended  an  Elias,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Now,  we  have  a remarkable  correspondeuce  of  names 
with  these  in  the  family  of  Alluye.  In  1063,  we  meet  with  a 
Guy  and  Aimery  d*  Alluye.  In  1080,  we  find  a Hilduin  d’ Alluye, 
and  his  son  Goscelin ; and  in  1 229,  a Girard  d* Alea,  a vassal  of 
the  church  of  Chartres.  Gerard,  we  have  seen,  was  the  name  of 
the  bishop  who  enfeoffed  the  tenants  of  Alluye  with  that  fief,  and 
his  episcopal  predecessor  was  named  Elias.  But  the  further  cor- 
respondence of  arms  of  the  two  families,  makes  that  almost 
certain,  which  otherwise  would  be  scarcely  doubtful,  viz.,  iden- 
tity of  origin.  Aimery,  son  of  Gerard  the  Viscount,  was  pro- 
genitor of  the  Vicomtes  de  Rochechouart,  of  whom  Aimery,  a 
Crusader,  in  1096,  bore  three  bars  undy  or  wavy,  the  arms  of 
most  of  his  descendants,  in  all  their  branches.  These  were  the 
arms  of  the  Alluye. 

The  succession  and  relationship  of  the  Vicomtes  de  Limoges 
is  not  clearly  established,  though  they  are  doubtless  descended 
from  Gerard  Count  of  Limoges,  or  the  Limosin  (the  Viscounts 
being  almost  invariably  of  the  family  of  the  Counts),  son  by  his 
second  wife  of  Gerard  Count  of  Auvergne,  in  839 ; but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Gerard,  the  above-mentioned  Viscount,  was  descended, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  Fulcher,  seigneur  de  Segur  and 
Vicomte  de  Limoges,  in  the  ninth  century ; and  it  is  probable  he 

1 Elie  was  also  spelt  Elyes,  or  Helyes,  in  France.  There  was  a family 
with  this  orthography,  which  flourished  in  the  Bessin,  in  Lower  Normandy. 
A copious  account  is  given  of  them  in  Desbois’  Dictionnaire,  beginning 
with  Richard  Helyes,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Their  arms  were  azure, 
a chevron  between  three  acorns  argent,  which  were  probably  derived  from 
a similar  coat  of  Breteville,  viz.,  azure,  three  acorns  or.  It  may  be 
imagined,  from  the  Alises  being  vassals  of  the  Earls  of  Bretville,  that  there 
should  have  been  an  alliance  between  their  descendants,  among  whom, 
probably,  may  be  numbered  this  family  of  Helyes. 

2 Dictionnaire  Historique. 
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was  son  or  brother  of  Ebles  Viscount  of  Tbouars,  or  Arnold,  his 
brother,  who  was  descended  from  the  Counts  of  Auvergne. 

The  name  of  Elie,  as  a Christian  name,  in  the  tenth  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  south  and  south- 
western parts  of  France,  and  its  adoption  is  almost  invariably  to 
be  traced  to  a few  families.  We  have  an  Elie  Comte  de  Perigord, 
in  974,  which  name  was  borne  by  nine  succeeding  Counts  of  the 
family  of  Talleyrand-Perigord,  down  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  the  Perigord  particularly  the  name  of  Elie  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  high  respect.  The  family  of  Bourdeilles  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  houses  of  this  province,  of  whom  we  have  an  Elie 
de  Bourdeilles,  in  1044,  and  several  Elie  in  succeeding  generations. 
Ebles  and  Aimery  were  the  names  of  two  grandsons  of  this  Elie. 
This  family  was  probably  a branch  of  the  Elie  Viscounts  of 
Limoges,  as  of  course  was  that  of  Segur,  of  whom  there  was  a 
Pierre  de  Segur  in  1295,  who  had  a son  Elie.  The  seigneurs  of 
Perigeux,  a most  powerful  family,  and  who  were  styled  by  Geoffry 
de  Vigeois,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  a race  “ alti  san- 
guinis,” were  also  known  by  the  surname  of  Elie,  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  A Pierre  de  Perigeux  lived  in 
1104.  Pierre  Helie,  and  William  Helie  his  father,  were  bene- 
factors to  the  abbey  of  Chancelade,  in  1115.  Branches  took  the 
surname  of  Plastulf,  Arenes,  and  Prevot,  retaining  the  Christian 
names  of  Pierre  and  Elie.1  The  following  persons  were  un- 
doubtedly of  the  same  stock  : — William  Helias,  who  was  vicar  of 
Bourdeaux  and  lord  of  LHsle  (which  is  contiguous  to  Bour- 
deilles and  Perigeux),  in  1138;  Giraud  Helias,  who  is  witness  to 
a charter  of  a William  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  before  1 137 ; Elias  de 
Malemort,who  was  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  in  1195  ; andGerard 
de  Malemort,  in  1228.2  These  were  cousins ; the  former  is  styled 
“ antiquae  nobilis  que  familise.”  Marlemort,  or  Mortemart,  was  a 
castle  and  seigneurie  in  the  province  of  La  Marche.  Alice, 
daughter  and  heir  of  William  seigneur  de  Mortemart,  Availles, 
and  St.  Germain,  married,  in  1205,  Aimery  de  Rochechouart.3 
The  armorial  bearings  of  the  preceding  families  do  not  contain 
fleurs  de  lis  ;4  but,  as  none  of  their  early  seals  are  to  be  met 
with,  that  remark  can  only  apply  to  their  known  coats.  That 

1 Courcelles’  Diet,  de  la  Noblesse , v.  257,  272,  and  346. 

2 Gallia  Christiana , ii.  274,  282-6-8,  483,  App. 

3 Desbois,  art.  Rochechouart. 

4 The  arms  of  Pompadour  were  three  towers , and  would  indicate  a con- 
nection with  the  family  of  the  Baron  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,  who  was  a 
Crusader  in  1096,  and  who  bore  gules  une  tour  d' argent,  maconnee  de  sable. 
Bernard  II.,  seigneur  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,  bore,  in  1270,  d' azure  semee 
de  fleurs  de  lis  d'or , une  tour  d' argent  maconnee  de  sable.  Herbert  II., 
Yicomte  de  Thouars,  a Crusader  in  1096,  bore  or,  semee  de  fleurs  de  lis 
d' azure,  un  franc  quartier  de  gules. 
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there  is  an  affinity  and  common  origin  of  them  all,  has  been 
sufficiently  shown.  There  is  one  family,  however,  who  bore 
fleurs  de  lis,  and  frequently  adopted  the  Christian  name  of  Elie, 
which  there  is  little  doubt  was  of  the  same  ancestry  as  the  Elie, 
Alluye,  Ales,  &c.,  viz.,  that  of  Eors  or  Vivonne,  a branch  of  that 
of  Lusignan.1 

A coat  attributed  to  Eors  is  three  fleurs  de  lis.  Temp.  John 
occurs  an  Elias  de  Fors,  in  England.  De  Eorz  or  De  Fortibus, 
Earls  of  Albemarle,  were  of  this  family,  though  their  affiliation 
is  not  known.  In  1128,  an  Elie  was  Seigneur  de  Vivonne.  The 
arms  of  Vivonne  and  Fors,  as  generally  borne,  were  a chief ; this 
was  charged  with  three  fleurs  de  lis , as  borne  by  a Vivonne,  ac- 
cording to  the  Diet.  Gen.  (3  vols.  1 2mo) . The  Scotch  baronetical 
family  of  Broun  is  said  to  descend  from  a Norman  Baron  Le  Brun 
in  the  twelfth  century,  descended  from  the  kings  of  France. 
Their  arms  are  three  fleurs  de  lis . Hugh  the  fourth,  of  Lusignan, 
was  styled  Le  Brun , and  was,  doubtless,  ancestor  of  this  family. 
Their  first  known  ancestor  is  Hugh  le  Veneur,  Seigneur  de 
Lusignan.  Hugh  the  third,  his  grandson,  was  living  in  967,  and 
in  1010,  when  he  was  witness  to  a charter  of  his  son.  Their 
ancestor  is  said  to  be  Girard,  Count  of  Auvergne  in  839,  son-in- 
law  of  Pepin,  and  progenitor  of  the  Counts  of  Poictiers.  Here 
we  arrive  at  the  same  ancestry  as  those  of  the  Viscounts  of 
Limoges.  Gerard  and  William  were  favourite  names  of  the  Elie, 
Alises,  &c. ; they  were  both  of  frequent  use  in  the  south-western 
provinces  of  France;  the  latter  was  a favourite  name  of  the 
Counts  of  Poictiers  and  Dukes  of  Aquitaine.  Hugh  was  the 
name  for  several  generations,  we  have  seen,  of  the  families  of 
Alluye  and  Lusignan.  As  there  can  be  now  little  doubt  that 
they  were  both  of  one  lineage,  it  is  important  to  inquire  into  the 
dates  and  particulars  of  the  divergence  of  the  branches  from  the 
main  stem.  In  862,  we  find  a Stephen,  son  of  Hugh,  Count  of 
Auvergne ; it  is  not  improbable  from  one  of  these  might  be  de- 
scended the  two  families  in  question,  or  at  least  that  of  Alluye, 
as  we  find  an  Alcher  d’Aluia  in  1090,  who  had  three  sons,  Hugh, 
Walter,  and  Stephen.  Gerard,  Vicomte  de  Limoges  in  975,  we 
have  had  reason  to  suppose  closely  related  to  the  first  Hugh 
dJ Alluye,  who  was  a contemporary. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  family  of  Lusignan  were  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  France  (through  the  Counts  of  Auvergne).  It  now 
remains  to  show  this,  and  thereby  to  attempt  to  establish  the  pro- 
position with  which  we  set  out,  viz. : that  the  Ellises  of  France 
and  England  were  descended  from  an  Elias  or  Louis,  of  the  royal 
race  of  the  former  country. 

Girard  Count  of  Auvergne,  in  839,  was  son  of  Bernard  Count 

1 Du  Chesne’s  Hist,  de  la  Maison  de  Chastillon , p.  517  ; Lusignan  and 
Vivonne  are  contiguous,  and  both  in  Poitou. 
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of  Toulouse,  and  Viscount  of  Narbonne,  who  was  son  of  William, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  and  nobles  of  the  court 
of  Charlemagne,  of  the  same  royal  race,  and,  moreover,  allied  to 
him  by  marriage.  He  was  loaded  by  that  monarch  with  honours 
and  dignities  : he  was  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony ; Count  of 
Toulouse,  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Auvergne ; and  Viscount  of 
Narbonne ; and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  W illiam-au- 
Cornet,  Count  of  Orange,  progenitor  of  the  House  of  Nassau. 
He  retired  to  a monastery  of  his  own  foundation  in  806,  and  died 
there  in  812,  being  afterwards  canonized,  and  known  in  history 
as  St.  William.1  He  is  called  by  Eginhard  “propinquus  regis,” 
and  was  son  of  Theodoric,  Count  of  Autun  and  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  was  son  of  Childebrand,  brother  of  Charles  Martel. 
Theodoric  had  a brother  Nevelon,  who  was  ancestor  of  the  Cape- 
tian  house  of  France,  and  William  Count  of  Blois,  who  died  834.2 

The  question  now  arises — When  and  by  whom  was  the  name  of 
Helias  or  Elie  first  used  as  a surname,  and  can  it  be  clearly  iden- 
tified with  Louis?  The  name  of  Louis  is  not  met  with  earlier 
than  in  the  person  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  son  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  the  name  of  Elie  or  Elias  is  only  twice  met  with  at  this  early 
period.  An  Elias,  we  have  seen,  was  Bishop  of  Chartres,  840-9. 
An  Helie,  with  others,  vassals  who  possessed  the  fiefs  and  tithes 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Benoite  of  Dijon,  was  ordered  by  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  to  repair  their  churches.3  Here  we  have  an  Elie  in 
Burgundy,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century ; he  and  the 
bishop  could  not  have  been  brothers ; if  first  cousins,  their  an- 
cestor of  the  same  name  must  have  lived  a century  previous.  The 
extreme  paucity  of  documents  at  this  early  period  precludes  the 
hope  of  much  further  elucidation;  but,  taking  all  these  circum- 
stances together,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that,  in  these  cases , 
Helias  and  Elie  were  synonymous  with  Louis,  Helouis,  or  Chlovis. 
Osbert  and  Osborn,  Gerald  and  Gerard,  Arnulph  and  Arnaud, 
are  synonymous ; and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  similar  varia- 
tions should  have  been  made  of  the  name  of  Chlovis. 

As  to  the  hereditary  use  of  the  name  as  a surname,  the  Martels, 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  there  is  little  doubt,  inherited  that 
appellative  through  three  centuries,  from  Charles  Martel.  In 
916,  William  Count  of  Angouleme  got  the  cognomen  of  Taillefer, 
which  was  borne  through  three  centuries  to  Isabella  Taillefer, 
wife  of  John  King  of  England,  and,  it  is  pretty  certain,  was  the 
original  form  of  Talvase  and  Taillebois.  In  the  eleventh  century, 

1 There  is  an  interesting  biography  of  him  in  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

2 The  authorities  for  this  paragraph,  and  many  other  passages,  are — 
Anderson’s  Royal  Genealogies ; L* Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates ; Moreri’s  and 
Anselme’s  Dictionaries ; and  Dom  Vaissette’s  Histoire  de  Languedoc. 

3 Du  Chesne,  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Burgoyne , p.  115;  Gallia  Christiana , 
iv.  668. 
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we  have  innumerable  examples  of  the  hereditary  use  of  a Chris- 
tian name  as  a surname;  and  analogy  justifies  the  belief  that  Elias, 
or  Elie,  or  Alis,  which  was  used  as  a surname  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, was  so  used  in  at  least  the  two  previous  centuries. 

The  origin  of  the  device  of  tli e fleur  de  lis  has  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable speculation ; but  the  popular  notion  of  its  deriving  its 
name  from  Louis,  and  being  the  exclusive  ensign  of  French  domi- 
nion, is  totally  erroneous.  Montfaucon  has  shown  that  it  was 
not  only  assumed  by  the  Frankish,  but  also  by  the  Lombard  and 
other  Teutonic  princes.  In  his  great  work,  he  gives  engravings 
of  statues  of  the  Merovingian  and  Capetian  race  of  kings,  on 
whose  sceptres  and  crowns  the  fleur  de  lis  is  distinctly  repre- 
sented. But  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  remains  from  Babylon,  and 
in  sculptures  from  Nineveh.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  lotus 
is  the  flower  intended  by  it;  and  that,  we  know,  was  regarded  as 
of  peculiar  mystic  import  in  Egypt  and  throughout  the  East.  In 
course  of  time,  it  seems  to  have  become  the  settled  and  peculiar 
armorial  hearings  of  the  kings  of  France,  certainly  long  before 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  as  the  descent  of  families  bearing  it 
from  his  ancestors  will  demonstrate.1 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  family  of  Blois,  who  bore  fleur s 
de  lis.  They  were  descended  from  Childebrand,  son  of  Pepin. 
Hugh  Comte  de  Maine,  in  1010,  is  said  to  be  descended  of  the 
royal  race  of  France.  The  family  of  De  Maine,  of  whom  Guy 
du  Maine  occurs  in  1375,  bore  semee  de  fleur s de  lis .2  The 
Counts  of  Vexin-Fran§ais  were  descended  from  Pepin.  The 
family  of  Pontoise,  a cadet,  bore  azure  three  fleurs  de  lis , or,  a 
lambel  ermine.  The  family  of  Nanteuil  were  also  descended  of 
the  same  race,  and  bore  gules  six  fleurs  de  lis,  or  three,  two,  and 
one.  There  are  French  families  named  Du  Liz  and  De  Lis,  who 
bear  fleurs  de  lis , the  particulars  of  whom,  however,  are  very 
scanty.  The  family  of  St.  Liz  (Senlis)  bore  argent,  two  bars 
gules,  in  chief  three  fleurs  de  lis  argent.  A fleur  de  lis  is  on  the 
seal  of  Stephen  de  Liz,  Prior  of  Lewes  in  the  thirteenth  century.3 
The  fleur  de  lis  is  borne  by  the  English  family  of  Lee,  perhaps 

1 See  an  elaborate  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  in  Notes  and  Queries 
for  the  early  part  of  1856,  which  comprehend  a list  of  families  who  bear  the 
fleur  de  lis  in  their  coat  armour : the  author,  however,  commits  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  these  were  concessions  from  the  kings  of  France, 
not  admitting  the  possibility  of  descent  from  the  early  monarchs. 

2 Confusion  is  likely  to  arise  from  mistaking  three  similar  but  distinct 
families : — 1.  Maine,  sprung  from  the  Comtes  de  Maine ; 2.  Mayenne,  from 
a town  so  called  in  Maine;  and,  3.  Mans,  a town  in  the  Vexin-Fran^ais, 
which  gave  name  to  Walter  or  Dreux  de  Mans,  husband  of  Goda,  sister  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  three  are  (in  ignorance)  indiscriminately  called 
Maine,  Mayenne,  and  Mans. 

3 Sussex  Archaeological  Collections , vol.  1 . 
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originally  A-lis  or  De-lis.  Sir  Arnold  Delis  was  a distinguished 
friend  of  Walter  de  Lacy,  temp.  William  I.,  and  might  not  im- 
probably have  been  an  Alis.1  Three  fleurs  de  lis  were  the  arms 
of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  Wales,  from  which  sprung  the  family 
of  Ellis  of  Ystmyllyn,  who  bore  that  coat,  but  not  the  name  of 
Ellis,  till  the  period  when  Welsh  surnames  became  settled. 
Roderick  (?  Theodoric)  the  Great,  King  of  Wales,  843-76,  may 
have  been  descended  from  the  early  kings  of  France,  and  origi- 
nated this  coat  of  arms  in  Wales ; he  had  a grandson  named  Elis, 
who,  not  improbably,  was  the  prototype  of  the  numerous  Lewises 
and  Ellises  to  be  found  in  that  country.  The  reason  why  these 
an'1  certain  other  Christian  names  are  so  common  as  surnames 
in  Welsh  families,  is,  because,  about  the  time  of  Henry  Till., 
the  father's  Christian  name  was  adopted  by  the  son  as  a fixed 
patronymic.2 


ADDENDA. 

Yol.  III.  of  the  Collection  des  Cartularies  de  France , edited  by  M. 
Guerard,  contains  the  cartulary  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Trinity,  at  Rouen. 
This  document  sheds  increased  and  altogether  new  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  Alises.  Page  451,  there  is  a charter  of  William  Fitz-Osborn,  dated 
1068,  which  is  signed  by  William  his  son,  and  William  Alis.  If  this  were 
the  William  Alis  of  Domesday,  the  speculations  in  the  text,  as  to  his  birth 
and  death,  are  groundless ; if  his  father,  his  presumed  paternity  is  in- 
correct. But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  him  to  be  one  or  the  other, 
but  probably  uncle  of  the  Domesday  William  Alis.  The  benefaction  of 
William  Alis  to  the  priory  of  St.  Denis,  is  out  of  his  manor  of  "Alding- 
ton ” (Audit-on) : this  establishment  was  founded  in  1124,  William  de 
Pontearch  witnessing  the  charter ; this  Wrilliam  Alis  must  therefore  have 
lived  at  or  after  that  date  ; it  could  hardly  be  the  same  person  who  occurs 
as  a witness,  as  above,  in  1068,  but  must,  doubtless,  have  been  the  Domes- 
day William  Alis.  A William  Alis,  in  the  third  generation,  appears  in  the 
person  of  “ William  de  Alz,”  a benefactor  to  Roche  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire, 
between  1147,  the  date  of  its  foundation,  and  1165,  the  date  of  the  con- 
firmatory charter  of  Richard  de  Busli,  reciting  the  gift.  (Dugdale.)  Phillip 
Alis  of  1166  had  a brother  Ralph,  mentioned  in  a charter  to  the  monks 
of  Abergavenny.  (Dugdale.) 

Grimoldus  de  Mara  occurs  (p.  453)  as  a witness  to  a charter,  apparently 
about  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  De  la  Mare  is  in  the  canton  of  Pavilly. 

Richard  Fresnel  occurs  in  Ordericus  Vitalis  (ii.  191),  as  mesne  tenant, 
along  with  William  Halis,  of  the  Earl  of  Brett ville.  This  person  belonged 

1 He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  romance  of  Fulkes  Fitz-Warin , 
translated  by  Mr.  Wright. 

2 At  the  end  of  the  Dictionnaire  Genealogique  (3  vols.  12mo),  so  often 
quoted,  is  a list  of  families  who  bore  fleurs  de  lis ; and  there  is  said  to 
have  been  a work  published  in  2 vols.  8vo,  in  Paris,  entirely  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Fleur  de  lis. 
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to  a family  which  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  had  the  same,  and  that 
not  a very  remote,  origin  with  William  Halis.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
Kaoul  de  Fresnay  sealed  with  a Jleur  de  lis.  (D’Anisy,  Recueil  des  Sceaux.) 
The  arms  of  Fresne  orFresnay,  are  or,  a Jleur  de  lis  sable  within  a bordure 
gules.  Of  this  family  was  Hugh  de  Frenne,  who  held  half  a knight’s  fee 
in  Kent,  1166 ; and  Walter  de  Fresnes,  who  held  three  knights’  fees  in 
Herefordshire,  at  the  same  time.  The  above-mentioned  Richard  Fresnel 
had  eight  sons,  and  was  owner  of  the  castle  of  La  Ferte-Fresnel,  in  Perche, 
which,  in  1071,  was  possessed  by  a William,  who  attests  a charter  of  that 
date.  This  castle  and  fief  were  held  under  the  lords  of  Breteuil,  by  the 
service  of  five  knights  completely  armed.  A Richard  Fresnel,  lord  of 
Balbec,  appears  in  a charter  of  1064.  Thorolf,  father  of  Ralph  Fresnel,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lord  paramount  of  St.Evroult  de  Montfort  and  St.Evroult 
proper,  between  1030  and  1050.  It  was  probably  this  Ralph  who  occurs 
in  1050,  along  with  his  two  sons,  William  and  Robert.  This  information 
is  chiefly  from  the  notes  to  Mr.  Forrester’s  edition  of  Ordericus ; but  from 
the  before-mentioned  chartulary  we  get  more  particulars  of  the  family. 
There  (p.  436),  we  find  Turold,  son  of  Osbern  de  Freschenes,  a witness  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century.  P.  453,  we  find  Richard, 
brother  of  Robert  de  Freschenes,  contemporary  with  Normannus  de  Esletes, 
or  Hesledes,  “ vir  illustris  filius  Ingelardi.”  Then  (p.  468)  we  have  a 
charter  of  Robertus  de  Caureolicurte,  wherein  he  mentions  “decimam  meam 
de  Fresnes,”  and  his  sons  Helyas  and  Roger.  The  family  of  Cherolcurt 
owmed  lands  in  Notts,  and  their  ancestor  Turold  occurs  in  Domesday.  In 
page  448,  is  a charter,  dated  1053,  of  Robertus  filius  Hoelis,  wherein  he 
bestows  the  church  of  Chevreville  ; and  in  1043,Warulphus  de  Chevreville 
signs  a charter.  The  family  of  Chevreville,  or  Capreville,  were  called,  in 
England,  Careville  and  Kerville,  and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Liber 
Niger  of  1166,  Elyas  de  Careville  holding,  at  that  time,  one  knight’s  Lfee 
in  Somersetshire.  They  flourished  also  in  Norfolk,  and  bore  gules  a 
chevron  or,  between  three  leopards’  faces  argent,  their  crest  being  a 
goat  passant  sable.  This  is  obviously  allusive.  There  is  scarce  a doubt 
that  Chevreville  and  Cherolcourt,  which  is  also  written \Capricuria,  if  not 
synonymous,  were  localities  named  after  one  family.  The  family  of 
Thorold  bear  three  goats  salient ; it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  they 
derive  their  descent  from  the  Turold  of  Domesday,  who  had  lands  in 
several  counties,  amongst  others,  in  Shropshire,  where  we  find  him  also 
called  Turold  de  Verley,  there  being  a Hugh,  William,  and  Robert,  of  this 
name,  also  mentioned  in  Domesday.  Subsequently  we  meet  with  an  Elias 
de  Verley.  We  have  seen,  at  an  early  period,  the  goat’s  head  associated 
heraldically  with  the  Ellises  and  Martons ; its  use  by  them  is  explained, 
if  we  assume,  as  we  are  justified  in  doing,  that  the  Fresnes,  Carevilles,  and 
Cherolcourts,  were  of  common  origin  with  the  Alises.  For  the  Robert 
filius  Hoelis  is,  there  is  little  doubt,  Robert  filius  Alis,  and  probably  the 
same  as  Robert  de  Caureolicurte.  Then  we  find  the  name  Normannus  in 
frequent  conjunction  with  many  of  the  above  parties.  There  is  a Williel- 
mus  filius  Normanni  (p.  467),  a Ricardus  filius  Normanni  (p.  426),  a 
Normannus  de  Pleidiz  (Plaiz)  (p.  424),  and  a Normannus  de  Heroleurt 
(p.  425). 


Printed  by  F.  Pickton,  Perry’s  Place,  29,  Oxford  Street. 


This  essay  embodies  new  and  very  extensive  researches  on 
the  subject ; and  is  offered  to  those  interested,  as  the  first 
number  of  a quarterly  periodical,  intended  as  the  depository 
of  such  additional  facts  and  particulars,  as  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  obtained  from  new  or  unexplored  sources,  and  as 
a medium  of  intercommunication  on  the  elucidation  of 
their  ancestry,  by  the  Ellises  of  the  present  day. 

The  second  number  (if  the  design  be  sufficiently  encou- 
raged as  to  prevent  pecuniary  loss,  and  to  induce  its  con- 
tinuance) will  contain  Pedigrees  of  all  the  known  Ellises 
and  Fitz-Ellises,  and  such  Notes  and  Queries  as  may  be 
sent  for  publication. 

The  contributions  of  genealogical  information  on  their 
ancestry  is  therefore  invited  from  the  Ellises;  and  their 
co-operation  is  requested  to  make  known  the  publication 
amongst  their  relatives. 

Communications  are  requested  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Author , at  Hurstpierpoint , Sussex. 


